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*^You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


What  Can  Sports  Contribute? 


The  aim  of  the  extra-curricular  program  on  any  college  campus  should  he  to 
provide  all  students  with  an  opportunity  for  self-expression,  leadership,  and  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  abilities  along  lines  of  in- 
dividual interest.  It  is,  in  short,  a training 
in  the  use  of  leisure. 

Sport  is  and  should  be  only  one  part  of  a 
well-balanced  extra-curricular  program.  It 
is,  however,  an  important  part,  and  enjoys  the 
added  advantage  of  a more  complete  organi- 
zation in  the  college  than  has  yet  been  ac- 
corded to  most  of  the  other  so-called  “out- 
side” activities.  As  a part  of  the  cxtra-curri- 
cular  program  what  is  its  scope?  What  can 
it  and  should  it  contribute  to  the  life  of  a 
student  ? 

1.  The  student  should,  ideally,  have  the 
social  experience  of  being  a member  of  a team, 
playing  against  other  teams  of  equal  ability. 

He  should  have  the  “feel”  of  being  a unit 
in  a group  working  to  one  end,  and  on  oc- 
casion of  being  a leader  in  such  a group. 

Our  intramural  systems  for  both  men  and  women  have  provided  immense  scope  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  And  white  team  play  is  not  frequently  indulged  in  after  leaving 
college,  the  experience  and  the  sense  of  leadership  still  carty  on. 

2.  I'he  student,  man  or  woman,  should  be  given  opportunity  to  develop  individual 
skills — in  golf,  tennis  or  swimming,  archery,  bowling,  camperaft,  appartus,  or  any  of 

the  hundred  and  one  physical  activities  he  may  do 
by  himself,  and  gain  satisfaction  from  doing  tvith 
some  degree  of  skill.  'I'his  represents  an  interest 
that  can  be  carried  on  into  adult  life. 

3.  The  student  should  be  able  as  spectator  to 
watch  sports  wdth  a certain  amount  of  appreciation 
of  their  finer  points.  This  is  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view3  and  is  a carry-over  of  great  value. 

GiiRTRuui!  E.  Moulton, 
Director  of  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  W’omcn. 
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Founders’  Day,  tlie  exact  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  Oherlin  Collegiate  Institute,  occurs  Decem- 
ber 3.  Many  of  us  remember,  as  students,  the  hour 
Chapels  of  that  day.  Frankly,  as  stu- 
FOUNDERS’DAY  dents,  we  many  of  us  never  found 
MEETINGS  out  what  it  was  all  about.  Vague 
early  history  of  some  mythical  land, 
insubstantial  beings  called  Father  Shipherd  and  Father 
Stewart — yes,  we  met  them  ; sometimes  we  even  watched 
them  kneeling  at  the  fallen  tree  to  pray.  Hut  the  thing, 
the  thing  itself:  the  electric  moment,  that  December  3, 
when  the  doors  of  the  first  rough  building  on  this  ground 
were  flung  open,  and  the  little  band  of  students  marched 
into  that  classroom  smelling,  no  douht,  of  new  wood  and 
the  heat  of  metal  stoves;  when  Father  Shipherd’s  and 
Father  Stewart’s  vision  first  left  the  abstract  and  began 
to  take  shape  in  the  real  if  sober  medium  of  lecture  and 
text-book;  when  the  new  light  designed  for  the  darkness 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  actually  first  lit,  however 
little  aware  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  at  the  moment 
havT  been  of  it — that  thing,  we  say,  we  never  did  realize. 

We  will  have  a chance  to  realize  it,  however,  this 
}Tar.  To  better  understand  the  quality  of  that  hour,  and 
the  goodly  company  that  down  the  jxars  we  have  be- 
come, we  are  asking  you  to  hold  simultaneous  alumni 
meetings  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is  our  hope  that  a great 
radio  hook-up  may  at  this  time  bring  to  you  the  actual 
voices  of  Oberlin.  In  any  case  special  messages  from 
Oberlin  will  be  read.  We  do  ask  you  to  cooperate  in 
this  matter;  not  only  to  meet  with  one  another  but  to  be 
conscious  of  all  the  Oberlin  fellowship  meeting  with  you 
everywhere ; to  be  conscious  of  the  College  meeting  with 
you  here;  and  all  of  you  to  remember,  with  honor,  that 
class-room  and  those  voices  of  an  exact  century  ago.  It 
is  our  last  looking  back  together  over  the  road  we  have 
traveled. 

Although  the  Alumni  Association  has  decided  to  hold 
no  formal  program  on  Homecoming,  November  18,  this 
year,  we  are  earnestly  hoping  that  those  of  our  alumni 
who  wish  to  make  a visit  to  the 
NO  PROGRAM  FOR  Campus  this  fall  will  do  so  on 
HOMECOMING  that  day.  All  we  mean  to  imply 
is,  that  we  are  not  asking  the  dor- 
mitories to  decorate  especially,  there  will  be  no  reception 
in  the  Men’s  Building  following  the  game,  and  no 
alumni  dance  at  night.  We  shall,  however,  he  glad  to 
see  any  of  you  that  present  yourselves,  and  urge  you  all 
to  register  in  the  central  office  or  to  write  where  you  are 
going  to  be  so  that  we  may  help  friends  find  you. 

The  financial  reason,  of  course,  looms  large  in  this 
action.  The  Association  had  a difficult  year  last  year; 
and  while  by  no  means  in  debt,  we  feel  the  urgency 
of  being  as  cautious  in  our  expenditures  as  possible.  The 
College,  for  the  same  reason,  is  discontinuing  its  formal 
program  for  Dads’  and  Mothers’  Day,  which  usually 
makes  part  of  the  Homecoming  celebration. 


We  do  want  )ou  to  come  back,  however,  those  of 
jfou  that  have  a mind  to.  The  name  of  the  day,  and  we 
hope  the  spirit,  may  he  kept.  You  are  heartily  welcome 
on  the  Campus.  The  only  difference  is  that  this  year, 
in  the  absence  of  guide-posts  and  programs,  you  must 
“travel  at  your  own  risk.” 

Two  Campus  conferences,  on  topics  of  immediate  mo- 
ment— Hitler  and  the  N R A — have  occupied  their  share 
of  our  Oberlin  attention  this  month.  One, 
ACADEMIC  on  Hitler,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
DESSERT  the  Cosmopolitan  Club;  the  conference  on 
the  N R A was  conducted  by  three  profes- 
sors of  the  Departments  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. Both  were  in  character  spontaneous  and  informal ; 
not  deeply  learned,  nor  abstrusely  technical,  tliey  “re- 
membered their  audience,”  and  managed  to  convey  to  the 
listener’s  mind  a happy  sense  of  participation,  of  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  if  not  monumental  conversation.  The 
conference  on  the  N R A,  while  out  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic depth — we  speak  for  the  lay  hearer — was  yet  to  us 
a pleasant  and  profitable  experience. 

And  so  we  venture  to  toss  into  the  air  as  lightly  as  a 
ball  the  suggestion  of  more  such  Campus  conferences  as  a 
part  of  the  educational  process.  Not  too  many — heaven 
forbid ! — such  occasions  should  rather  be  the  dessert  of 
our  academic  life ; but  sugar  in  moderation  adds  to  the 
energy  of  the  whole  system. 

Our  dream  is  this:  several  departments  in  collabora- 
tion, say,  or  a single  department,  to  hold  a symposium 
whenever  it  feels  in  particularly  creative  mood  or  when- 
ever an  event  in  its  field  warrants  sufficient  occasion.  In 
this  symposium  the  atmosphere  shall  be  spontaneous  and 
informal,  inviting  discussion,  sparkling  with  enthusiasm 
rather  than  exhaling  deadly  seriousness;  the  speakers 
shall  remember  they  are  addressing  lay  audiences,  and  yet 
eschew  the  “popularized”  and  the  thin. 

kVhy  does  not  our  School  of  Theology',  for  instance, 
carefully  plan  and  carry  out  a Campus  symposium  on 
the  vital  questions  in  religion  today?  We  still  remember 
that  one  of  the  most  popular  Causey  Conferences  of  re- 
cent years  was  the  Conference  on  religion,  with  W.  E. 
Hocking,  Rufus  Jones  and  Kirby  Page  as  speakers.  Peo- 
ple are  interested  in  religion  when  it  is  put  to  them  quite 
simply,  discussing  real  things  in  real  terms.  The  De- 
partment of  Philosophy'  and  Ethics  might  collaborate 
— perhaps  even  the  Department  of  Psychology'. 

Chances  for  the  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Sci- 
ence and  History  Departments  are  endless,  in  our  modern 
world.  But  why  should  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
be  silent?  Can  it  not  leave  its  charming  quarters  and 
lectures  on  Aegean  civilization  once  in  a way,  and  come 
over  to  the  King-Bosworth  Room  with  a symposium,  out 
of  its  own  head,  on  the  principles  underlying  modern  art? 
Again  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
may  step  forward  ! 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


The  Nazi  Revolution--Whither  Bound? 

BY  HENRY  J.  HASKELL  ’95 


IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  present  a traveler’s 
impressions  of  Germany:  a discussion  of  how  tlie 

present  regime  came  into  power,  its  use  of  terror,  the 
persecution  of  Jews  and  of  political  opponents,  its  eco- 
nomic program,  its  building  of  the  “totalitarian  state,” 
and  finally  its  significance  to  America  and  the  world. 

Mrs.  Haskell  and  I went  to  Berlin  from  the  economic 
conference  at  London  hy  way  of  the  Hook  of  Holland 
in  the  latter  part  of  June.  All  afternoon  our  train  rolled 
through  a country  of  carefully  cultivated  farms  and  neat 
towns  and  villages — a lovely  and  peaceful  land.  Arriv- 
ing in  Berlin  we  were  welcomed  at  our  favorite  hotel 
on  Unter  den  Linden  by  a friendly  manager  and  an  at- 
tentive head  waiter.  It  was  apparently  the  same  city  we 
had  visited  last  year,  with  the  same  crowds  thronging 
the  huge  Haus  Vaterland  restaurant,  the  same  care-free 
young  people  dancing  in  the  Kroll-Garten,  the  same 
handsome  shops,  the  same  multitude  of  shoppers  in  the 
great  Wertheim  department  store. 

The  only  difference  observed  on  the  first  day  of  our 
stay  was  in  the  frequent  processions  of  young  men  in 
brown  breeches,  shirts  and  caps,  and  in  the  numher  of 
groups  of  police  or  soldiers  marching  on  the  street.  There 
was  no  disorder  and  the  newspapers  made  dull  reading. 
On  the  important  news  stands  we  found  the  London 
Times,  but  not  the  j\I anchcstcr  Guardian:  Ballyhoo,  but 
not  the  \alion.  The  Guardian,  the  Nation  and  numer- 
ous other  foreign  publications  out  of  favor  with  the  re- 
gime are  banned  in  Germany. 

I dropped  into  an  American  newspaper  office.  It  was 
still  buzzing  over  the  experience  of  one  of  the  assistants 
who  had  failed  to  appear  at  the  accustomed  time  a few 
days  before.  The  police  could  not  find  him.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  he  reached  the  office.  He  had  been 
taken  by  a group  of  Brown  Shirts  to  a party  headquarters 
and  questioned  about  harboring  a Socialist.  Threats  had 
been  made,  but  he  had  not  been  harmed. 

I met  other  correspondents  whose  lives  had  been 
threatened  because  they  had  sent  out  accurate  accounts 
of  events  under  the  new  regime.  One  of  them,  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  later  was  withdrawn  because 
the  government  said  it  could  not  protect  him. 

Inquiry  about  prominent  Germans  I had  met  last 
year,  men  like  Dr.  Theodor  Wolff,  distinguished  editor 
of  the  Berliner  'I’agehlall,  revealed  a great  haziness.  They 
had  disapiieared  ; probably  were  abroad.  Some  of  them 
might  he  in  concentration  camps. 

An  ac(|uaintancc  whom  I met  on  the  street  cautioned 
me  about  discussing  politics  in  public.  In  his  office  he 
remarked  that  personal  rights  were  non-existent  in  Ger- 
many; that  he  had  not  the  misfortune  to  have  a Jewish 
grandmother,  or  to  be  a radical,  but  he  had  been  critical 
of  the  new  regime,  and  he  might  he  taken  to  a concen- 
tration camp  at  any  time. 

At  luncheijn  friends  asked  us  not  to  talk  before  the 
waiter;  a man  thej'  knew  had  been  arrested  in  a restau- 


rant a few  days  before  for  making  incautious  remarks. 
When  the  waiter  was  out  of  the  room  they  told  us  of 
their  family  physician,  a fine  old  Jewish  doctor,  who  had 
been  taken  out  at  night  by  a gang  of  Nazis  a few  days 
before  and  so  brutally  beaten  that  he  was  in  the  hospital. 
They  told  us  of  a social  welfare  club  of  Jewish  boys 
whose  meeting  had  been  broken  up  and  all  the  members 
beaten  so  that  they  had  to  be  taken  to  hospitals. 

Medieval  Recrudescence 

They  told  us  of  an  old  member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party — the  party  that  was  the  backbone  of  the  re- 
public. The  respected  governor  of  a province,  he  had 
been  arrested  with  no  charge  against  him  and  had  been 
driven  through  the  streets  bareheaded,  followed  by  a 
jeering  mob,  before  he  was  taken  to  a concentration 
camp.  “It  was  like  the  medieval  scenes,”  they  said,  “when 
a burgomaster  was  taken  through  the  streets  with  a halter 
on  him.” 

To  the  opera  that  evening.  A sumptuous  perform- 
ance of  “The  Flying  Dutchman.”  The  fine  flower  of 
civilization.  But  as  we  came  out  we  looked  across  the 
square  where  in  May  the  books  had  been  burned — books 
by  great  Germans,  novelists,  scientists,  medical  men,  No- 
bel prize  winners.  They'^  had  been  burned  with  the  offi- 
cial blessing  of  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels,  minister  of  en- 
lightenment and  propaganda. 

We  seemed  in  an  asylum  where  the  abnormal  is  the 
accepted  thing.  Apparently  we  had  encountered  a case 
of  a national  psychosis — a nation  in  an  abnormal  mental 
state. 

The  next  night  we  had  friends  to  dinner  at  the  hotel. 
No  politics  was  discussed  at  the  table.  After  dinner  we 
went  to  our  sitting  room.  Mrs.  Haskell  saw  that  both 
the  outer  and  inner  doors  were  locked;  that  the  win- 
dows were  down ; that  the  telephone  receiver  was  on  the 
hook.  We  knew  we  were  living  in  a revolution. 

How  did  this  transformation  come  about?  Why  was 
the  German  republic  so  easily  overturned  and  supplanted 
by  a military  dictatorship?  Primarily  the  revolt  has 
not  been  of  the  proletariat.  It  has  been  a revolt  of  the 
unemployed,  of  the  young  men  and  students  of  the  middle 
class  dispo.ssessed  by  the  inflation,  of  the  distressed  small 
husiness  man  and  small  farmer.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
twenty  years  of  nervous  strain : the  war,  the  blockade, 
the  humiliating  peace,  the  inflation  and  finally  the  de- 
pression. Economic  causes  are  fundamental.  But  the 
direction  of  the  movement  has  been  guided  by  discon- 
tent growing  out  of  defeat  and  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
treaty. 

Adolf  Hitler,  with  his  flair  for  understanding  the 
mass  mind,  was  able,  as  Professor  Calvin  B.  Hoover 
has  said,  to  cajiitalize  blind  hatreds  and  vague  yearnings 
with  a hackgroun.l  of  hopelessness  and  despair.  7 he 
hatreds  were  centered  on  Jews,  liberals  and  radicals;  the 
yearnings  on  military  glory  and  the  restoration  of  a 
Greater  Germany  to  the  domination  of  Europe.  During 
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the  years  of  propaganda  hatreds  were  accentuated  by 
street  fights  under  the  medieval  system  in  which  each  fac- 
tion had  its  armed  troops. 

Hitler  himself,  a man  of  unimpressive  appearance, 
was  generally  underestimated  by  his  opponents.  His 
ideas,  as  expressed  in  his  popular  autobiography,  Mem 
Karnpf,  were  so  fantastic  that  he  was  set  down  as  a mere 
rabble-rousing  demagogue.  He  is  far  more  than  that. 
Narrow-minded,  a fanatic,  he  is  a man  of  immense  capa- 
city, resourceful,  energetic,  courageous.  Time  and  again 
he  has  extricated  himself  from  apparently  impossible 
positions. 

His  final  coming  to  power  and  the  Terror  that  at- 
tended and  still  attends  it,  are  a familiar  story.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  people  not  in  actual  contact  with  the 
■situation  a picture  of  the  brutalities.  The  bare  statement 
that  several  thousand  Jews  and  other  thousands  of  Com- 
munists and  Social  Democrats  have  been  beaten  gives  no 
conception  of  the  tortures  used.  The  day  I left  Berlin 
I talked  with  an  American  who  had  just  visited  a Jewish 
doctor,  an  American  citizen,  who  had  been  beaten 
a week  before.  He  had  been  taken  from  his  house  at 
night  by  a gang  of  Nazis,  and  driven  to  a stable  where 
there  were  twenty  other  prisoners,  only  a half  dozen  of 
them  Jews.  There  they  had  been  beaten  with  steel  blud- 
geons sheathed  in  rubber,  until  one  of  them  had  died. 
The  others  had  been  thrown  out  on  the  street  where  they 
were  picked  up  and  taken  to  hospitals.  My  informant 
said  it  made  him  so  ill  to  see  the  wounds  of  this  doctor 
that  he  had  been  unnerved  and  could  not  sign  a docu- 
ment for  half  an  hour. 

An  investigation  at  Nuremberg  by  a friend  disclosed 
that  260  Jewish  boys  and  men  had  been  taken  from 
their  homes  before  daylight  on  July  20,  driven  to  a field 
outside  the  city  and  forced  to  pull  up  the  grass  with  their 
teeth.  They  were  released  under  threats  of  something 
worse  befalling  them  if  they  told  what  had  happened.  A 
few  days  ago  a German  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  a 
year  and  a half  for  repeating  this  story. 

The  “cold  pogrom”  is  still  in  progress.  Jews  are 
being  displaced  from  their  jobs  and  from  the  professions. 
For  the  great  majority  of  the  half  million  Jews  remain- 
ing In  Germany  there  seems  no  hope. 

'While  the  mistreatment  of  the  Jews  has  been  the 
mo.st  spectacular  part  of  the  Terror,  the  brutality  to 
political  opponents  has  been  equally  severe  and  more 
extensive.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  are  in  concentra- 
tion camps  and  perhaps  30,000  in  jails,  not  for  any  overt 
act,  but  simply  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 
They  have  been  arrested  without  warrants  and  are  held 
without  trial  until  some  functionary  orders  their  release. 

The  ruthless  policy  adopted  has  been  justified  by  the 
Nazis  on  the  ground  that  this  is  a revolution  and  the 
country  was  threatened  with  a radical  reign  of  terror. 
This  theory  is  based  on  the  supposed  plot  of  radicals  to 
burn  the  Reichstag  and  other  public  buildings  and  to  seize 
the  government.  I found  no  well  informed  foreigners 
in  Berlin  who  credited  the  story. 

During  the  years  of  propaganda  the  Nazis  promised 
a socialism  that  was  equivalent  to  “national  Bolshevism.” 


Since  coming  into  power  Hitler  has  swung  tlie  movement 
toward  economic  conservatism.  Whether  this  conserva- 
tive trend  will  last  it  is  too  early  to  say.  The  push  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  party  to  the  left  may  become  too 
powerful  to  be  controlled. 

Politically  Hitler  and  his  colleagues  are  committed 
to  what  is  called  the  “totalitarian  state”:  the  state,  that 
is,  which  is  completely  unified  with  all  opposition 
crushed.  “Gleichschaltung,”  the  lining  up,  coordinating 
of  all  activities  is  promised.  The  provincial  governments 
have  been  virtually  wiped  out,  the  Protestant  churches 
combined  Into  one  state  church,  the  newspapers  placed 
under  the  strictest  censorship,  the  theaters  and  radio  made 
instruments  of  government  propaganda.  Political  oppo- 
sition is  not  tolerated,  parliamentary  government 
abolished. 

Trend  Toward  Isolation 

The  German  people  generally  have  been  swept  into 
the  movement.  They  support  It  enthusiastically.  Hitler, 
they  say,  has  rescued  the  nation  from  despair.  He  has 
restored  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the  old  empire.  He 
has  imbued  the  people  with  the  idea  of  national  service 
and  put  loyalty  above  money-making.  Class  lines  have 
been  obliterated.  The  impotence  of  a deadlocked  parlia- 
ment is  now  ended.  The  government  Is  secure.  The  un- 
certainties of  frequent  elections  have  disappeared.  Cabi- 
net decrees  immediatel}'  effective  have  replaced  the  long 
wrangling  in  the  reichstag.  'Vigorous  action  has  been 
taken  to  correct  immoral  conditions.  Night  clubs  have 
been  closed.  Pornographic  books  and  picture  no  longer 
are  on  sale  in  the  cities. 

Here  have  been  briefly  sketched  some  of  the  more 
important  reactions  of  the  large  majority  of  Germans  to 
the  revolution.  We  have  now  to  consider  its  broader 
significance  to  the  world.  Germany  has  virtually  split 
off  from  western  civilization.  It  has  scrapped  some  of 
the  most  precious  gains  of  the  last  thousand  years  of 
human  striving  and  aspiration.  When  a student  leader 
tells  an  International  students’  convention  that  Germany 
repudiates  the  civilization  of  Europe,  when  a leading 
Berlin  newspaper  says  Germany  wants  no  more  of  the 
civilization  of  Goethe  and  Einstein,  these  declarations 
are  not  mere  words.  They  are  statements  of  fact. 

The  burning  of  the  books  represented  an  actual  state 
of  mind.  If  a list  should  be  made  of  the  hundred  men 
who  have  contributed  most  to  German  progress  in  sci- 
ence, art,  music,  literature,  since  the  war,  it  would  be 
found  that  perhaps  half  of  them  have  been  forced  to 
leave  the  country.  Personal  libert)^  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment have  vanished.  The  interesting  varieties  of 
life  have  been  crushed  out.  Art  has  been  regimented  in 
the  service  of  tlie  state. 

From  the  American  standpoint  one  of  the  most  dis- 
quieting aspects  of  the  rise  of  Hitler  has  been  the  evidence 
it  has  given  of  the  thinness  of  the  veneer  of  civilization, 
the  weakness  of  the  restraints  that  separate  civilized  man 
from  the  savage.  We  have  had  a glimpse  tlmjugh  a half 
opened  door  into  the  dark  caves  of  human  conduct;  a 
glimpse  of  tlie  brute  that  skulks  therein. 
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Repeatedly,  in  liearing  tales  of  brutality  in  Berlin  last 
summer,  I was  reminded  of  suppressed  tendencies  in  the 
United  States — of  the  outbursts  of  savagery  in  lynchings, 
of  the  passionate  revolt  against  restraints  on  the  part  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  of  the  explosions  of  race  and  religi- 
ous prejudice.  Germany  affords  a picture  of  what  might 
have  happened  in  America  if  the  Klan  movement  had 
come  at  the  bottom  of  a long  depression;  if  the  kleagle 
had  been  able  to  assume  supreme  power  and  put  his  gob- 
lins and  furies  in  charge  of  the  states.  Na/.i  Germany 
is  a warning  to  America  and  the  world  to  he  on  guard 
against  all  such  assaults  on  our  heritage,  against  mass 
prejudice,  encroachments  on  freedom  of  the  press  and 
on  personal  rights. 

Pe.ace  or  Prop.\c,..\nd..\  ? 

What,  must  we  assume,  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
totalitarian  state,  so  firmly  established,  so  enthusiastically 
supported?  In  public  utterances  for  world  audiences. 
Chancellor  Hitler  before  the  reichstag  and  at  Nuremberg, 
and  Minister  Goebbels  at  Geneva,  have  proclaimed  their 
desire  for  peace.  Undoubtedly  a considerable  body  of 
moderate  German  opinion  sustains  this  view.  Evident 
warlike  preparations  are  defended  as  simply  efforts  to 
build  Germany’s  military  strength  for  defense. 

“We  cannot  remain  defenseless  when  surrounded  by 
armed  enemies,”  a German  business  man  said  to  me. 
“How  would  the  United  States  feel  if  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada happened  to  be  powerful  nations,  heavily  armed, 
while  your  countrt'  remained  disarmed  and  defenseless  by 
compulsion  ?” 

Against  such  professions  must  be  set  these  facts.  The 
Nazi  platform  calls  for  the  consolidation  of  all  German 
speaking  peoples  within  the  reich.  Nazi  officials  have 
estimated  these  at  too  million,  of  whom  only  65  million 
are  under  German  rule.  Obviously  the  inclusion  of  the 
35  million  outsiders  could  be  brought  only  through  war. 
Leading  Nazi  officials  have  called  for  the  redemption  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  of  the  Polish  corridor,  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of  lands  to  the  East.  These  provocative  utterances 
produced  a panic  among  the  nations  in  the  German  sphere 
of  influence  and  sent  their  representatives  at  the  world 
economic  conference  in  London  scurrying  to  Litvinoff 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  non-aggression  wu'th  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  uneasiness  was  not  assuaged  by  the  bully- 
ing policy  adopted  by  Germany  toward  Austria  and 
Chancellor  Dollfuss,  defender  of  Austrian  independence. 
For  the  first  time  Italy  has  been  forced  to  terms  with 
F ranee. 

Hitler’s  own  views  have  been  frankly  expressed  in  his 
autobiography,  ff/H//  Kninpf,  of  which  new  editions  arc 
published  yearly:  the  last  in  1933.  War,  he  says,  is 
glorious.  Me  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  the 
German  declarations  of  war  in  1914.  A return  to  the 
boundaries  of  1914  would  be  a crime.  He  proclaims  bis 
disbelief  in  race  equality,  'fbe  Aryans  are  the  torch 
bearers  of  civilization,  other  races  are  inferior  hy  nature, 
and  the  Germans  arc  the  supreme  Aryans.  German  treat- 
ment of  Poland  and  Alsace-l.orrainc  W'as  a cowanlly 
compromise.  1 hey  should  have  been  smashed  with  the 
fist.  The  Aryans  need  the  inferior  iicojilc  to  do  their 


work.  Land  belongs  to  the  strong.  The  sword  is  the 
Lord  of  the  weak.  Germany  will  regain  the  lands  it 
needs  to  the  East,  not  by  the  slow  process  of  negotiation 
or  by  pious  appeals  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  by 
armed  force.  Government  and  people  must  be  united 
in  a fanatic  determination  to  enter  on  a war  of  liberation. 
“Relentless,”  “ruthless  brutality,”  “iron-bearted,”  are 
his  favorite  phrases. 

Are  we  to  suppose  these  violent  words  were  used 
merely  for  internal  consumption  and  are  not  meant?  It 
was  assumed  his  equally  savage  attacks  on  the  lew^s  were 
mere  campaign  propaganda.  But  when  he  had  the  power 
he  enforced  his  declarations  to  the  letter. 

The  question  arises,  in  view  of  his  later  speeches, 
whether  his  attitude  has  changed.  In  his  autobiography 
he  states  frankly  that  truth  has  no  part  in  propaganda. 
Propaganda  is  justified  solely  by  its  success.  Little  lies 
are  not  to  be  used.  The  average  man  understands  them. 
But  big  lies  should  be  employed.  People  simply  cannot 
imagine  that  leaders  will  use  lies  in  the  grand  manner. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  big  lie  is  found  in  the 
official  accusations  that  the  Communists  and  Social  Demo- 
crats burned  the  Reichstag.  These  contained  so  many  con- 
tradictions and  impossibilities  that  they  were  discredited 
by  all  intelligent  foreigners  in  Berlin.  But  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  now  assure 
the  visitor  that  “Hitler  saved  us  from  Bolshevism.” 

Forebodings 

So  when  we  find  the  Nazi  government  training  its 
young  men  in  military  exercises  and  in  the  military 
spirit,  what  are  we  to  infer?  Boys  in  schools  from  the 
age  of  ten  are  being  taught  to  attack  and  defend,  to  throw 
dummy  hand  grenades,  to  walk  long  distances  carrying 
a load.  The  London  Times  recently  reviewed  a book  on 
Mililary  Science,  by  Professor  Ewald  Banse  of  the 
Brunswick  Technical  High  School — a book  for  teachers. 
He  argues  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  childhood  must 
be  impregnated  and  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  war. 
Children  should  learn  in  particular  that  “biological  war- 
fare” is  justified — the  infection  of  drinking  water  with 
typhus  bacilli,  the  introduction  of  the  bubonic  plague  with 
infected  rats.  The  author,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
a state  official,  paid  by  the  state. 

7'here  is  no  question  that  Germany  does  not  want  war 
now.  It  is  not  ready.  But  the  situation  may  be  differ- 
ent five  years  hence,  with  evidence  constantly  accumulat- 
ing in  the  French  and  British  foreign  offices  of  prepara- 
tions for  the  mass  production  of  war  material. 

I'hc  Nazi  revolution,  then,  has  united  Germany  and 
infused  it  with  a new  spirit.  But  in  the  process  it  has 
given  western  civilization  a blow  from  which  it  still 
reels.  It  has  aroused  apprehension  throughout  Europe 
that  Hitler  is  building  a primitive  war-like  tribe  which 
in  the  end  shall  have  the  strength  that  can  be  used 
ruthlessly  to  dominate  the  continent. 

But  as  'Falleyrand  said,  “Indigo, -ition  is  not  a political 
attitude.”  'Fhe  (piestion  before  the  world  is  what  poli- 
cies to  adopt  toward  a pathological  nation,  particularly 
as  to  armaments,  until  sanity  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
reassert  itself. 


Atoms  and  Philosophers 

BY  LLOYD  W.  TAYLOR 


‘•The  only  existing  things  are  the  atoms  am!  empty 
spnee.  All  else  is  mere  opinion. 

“The  atoms  are  infinite  in  number  anj  infinitely 
various  in  form;  they  strike  together,  an, I in  the  lateral 
motions  an, I nvhirlings  nxhieh  thus  arise  are  the  begin- 
nings of  nxorl,is. 

“The  varieties  of  all  things  ilepemi  upon  the  vari- 
eties of  their  atoms  in  number,  size  an, I aggregation. 

“The  soul  consists  of  fine,  smooth,  roiuui  atoms 
like  those  of  fire.  These  arc  the  most  mobile  of  all. 

They  interpenetrate  the  whole  bo,ly  an,l  in  their  mo- 
tions the  phenomena  of  life  arise." — Democritus,  fifth 
century  B.  C. 

Matter  and  motion  has  always  exerted  a strange  fas- 
cination for  the  human  mind,  from  the  most  primitive 
to  the  most  cultivated.  The  first  impressions  of  baby- 
hood are  those  of  matter  and  motion  ; among  the  earliest 
records  of  man  are  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of 
matter  and  motion.  The  appeal  of  these  percepts  is  so 
elemental  that  the  corresponding  concepts  are  often  con- 
sidered to  be  tbe  sole  fundamentals  of  existence.  Whence 
Democritus  concluded  that  “the  only  existing  things  are 
the  atoms  and  empty  space.  All  else  is  mere  opinion.” 
The  sciences  have  been  particularly  susceptible  to  this 
point  of  view.  Indeed,  they  may'  almost  be  said  to  have 
directed  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  study  of  vari- 
ous types  of  matter  and  motion.  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus 
dealt  with  the  gross  lumps  of  matter  which  constitute 
the  astronomical  world.  Galileo  used  smaller  lumps, 
round  shot  from  the  artillery'man’s  ammunition  pile,  in 
studying  the  behavior  of  falling  bodies.  Gassendi,  a 
contemporary  of  Galileo,  considered  still  smaller  lumps: 
he  revived  the  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  brought  the 
atom  into  the  scientific  fold;  quite  recently,  electrical 
and  radiation  phenomena  are  being  discovered  to  be 
closely  associated  with  motions  of  particles  even  smaller 
than  atoms,  which  we  have  been  able  to  name  but  not  to 
describe. 

Thus  mechanics,  as  the  study  of  matter  and  motion 
has  come  to  be  called,  has  alway's  lain  at  the  heart  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Because  of  its  pre-eminence,  and  be- 
cause its  concepts  and  methods  are  both  elemental  in 
human  experience  and  fairly  intelligible  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  ordinary  man,  mechanics  has  play'ed  a 
prominent,  even  a dominant  ’role  in  shaping  scientific 
thought.  To  reduce  every  possible  type  of  phenomenon 
to  mechanics  has  always  been  the  ideal  in  tbe  sciences. 
In  the  catalogue  of  scientific  validities,  mechanics  has 
thus  come  to  play  the  role  of  the  ultimate.  Natural 
phenomena  are  commonly  considered  as  scientifically  ex- 
plained when,  and  only  when,  they  are  shown  to  be  cap- 
able of  reduction  to  mechanics. 

This  acceptance  of  mechanics  as  a provisional  ulti- 
mate marked  the  line  of  cleavage  of  the  sciences  from 
the  other  disciplines.  The  medieval  sense  of  validity 
was  seldom  satisfied  with  mechanical  causation.  Tbe 
inevitable  medieval  question,  after  a demonstration  that 


motion  in  the  .solar  sy'.stem  was  determined  by  a “balance 
of  power”  between  gravitational  and  centrifugal  forces, 
was  as  to  the  origin  of  tlie  planetary  motions.  The  type 
of  answer  that  best  satisfied  the  medieval  sense  of  vali- 
dity, incurably  theological  as  it  was,  was  that  the  planets 
were  carried  in  their  courses  by  tbe  angels.  To  the  sci- 
entific mind,  the  mere  asking  of  such  a question  is  un- 
profitable and  inane,  to  say  nothing  of  the  answer. 

That  the  accepted  validities  of  the  pre-scientific  era 
were  theological  is  an  incident.  Tbe  revulsion  to  the  new 
doctrines  would  have  been  equally  pronounced  if  the 
.stntus  quo  ante  had  been  other  than  theological.  In  his 
History  of  Modern  Culture,  Preserved  Smith  remarks, 
“Though  the  conflict  between  the  old  theories  and  the 
new  has  generally  been  envisaged  as  a battle  between  sci- 
ence and  religion,  such  a view  of  its  history  unduly  nar- 
rows it.  What  men  prize  more  than  anything  else,  what 
they  fight  for  as  for  their  lives,  are  their  mental  habits, 
be  they  religious  or  rational.” 

Dawn  of  Mechanism 

It  took  some  time  for  the  new  leaven  to  work.  Ex- 
planations in  terms  of  matter  and  motion  required  new 
generations  with  minds  free  of  preconceptions.  The 
theological  cast  of  the  medieval  mind  could  not  be  al- 
tered over  night.  But  with  the  lapse  of  generations, 
the  idea  of  divine  intervention  as  a means  of  keeping 
the  cosmic  machine  running  was  gradually  abandoned. 
The  function  of  the  Deity  was  more  and  more  restricted 
to  questions  of  creation,  so  that,  from  this  point  onward, 
the  way  might  be  cleared  for  scientific  treatment.  In 
scientific  publications,  theological  speculations  were  put 
at  the  beginning,  or  relegated  to  the  end,  and  finally  were 
omitted  entirely. 

By  the  eighteenth  centurt’,  a strong  reaction  had  set 
in  to  the  outmoded  theology'  of  the  time.  This  reaction 
centered  in  a group  of  vigorous  French  writers,  known 
for  their  principal  creative  work  as  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedists. They  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  the  theo- 
logy of  the  day  that  modern  partisans  of  Soviet  Russia 
bear  to  capitalistic  doctrine.  Among  these  I'.ncyclope- 
dists,  who  labored  with  Voltaire  under  the  leadership 
of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert,  was  the  young  mathematical 
physicist,  Laplace.  Laplace  had  already  founded  modern 
theoretical  mechanics.  Among  other  studies,  he  had 
delved  deeply  into  the  theory  of  the  orbital  motions  of 
planets.  One  of  his  discoveries  was  that,  knowing  the 
position  and  velocity  of  a planet  at  any  instant,  its  posi- 
tion and  velocity'  at  any  subsequent  instant  coidd  be  pre- 
dicted. In  other  words,  the  entire  future  course  of  the 
planet  could  be  predicted  if  its  condition  at  one  instant 
were  known.  In  a sense,  this  was  merely  a belated 
corollary  of  Newton’s  famous  law  of  gravitation,  estab- 
lished a century  earlier;  but  it  was  seized  upon  and 
magnified  by'  the  Ency'clopedists  as  a representative  ex- 
ample of  their  contention  that  the  universe  was  exclu- 
sively mechanical. 
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“If  in  this  instnnce,”  they  argued  in  effect,  “the  future 
train  of  events  is  conditioned  solely  on  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  why  not  in  other  instances  as  well?  And  if  in 
other  specific  instances,  why  not  for  all  possible  in- 
stances?” They  very  easily  convinced  themselves  that 
they  were  within  sight  of  a final  explanation  of  all 
natural  phenomena  in  terms  of  mechanical  principles. 

Their  optimism  was  accentuated  by  the  place  which 
they  accorded  to  atomism,  that  doctrine  having  come  to 
them  from  Democritus  through  the  studies  of  Gassendi 
and  his  successors.  Since  all  physical  occurrences  then 
known  were  supposed  to  Involve  the  agency  of  matter, 
and  since  matter  was  conceived  of  as  constituted  of  atoms 
which  presumably  bore  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
did  the  planets,  the  temptation  to  carry  over  to  the  world 
of  atoms  the  generalizations  resulting  from  observation 
of  the  solar  system  was  apparently  too  strong  to  with- 
stand. 

That  Unfortunate  Remark 

Accordingly,  Laplace  encouraged  this  joyful  overesti- 
mation of  the  scope  of  physics.  One  of  his  most  famous 
statements  is  to  the  effect  that  an  intelligence  sufficiently 
prescient  to  be  acquainted  with  the  position  and  velocity 
of  everj'  atom  at  any  one  instant,  could  predict  the  entire 
course  of  future  events.  This  assertion  is  rather  surpris- 
ing, coming  from  Laplace.  Aside  from  the  scientifically 
fantastic  notion  of  such  an  omniscient  being,  the  stretch- 
ing of  Laplace’s  discovery  to  such  an  extreme  was  quite 
unjustified.  The  system  which  he  had  previously  dis- 
covered to  be  predictable  consisted  of  but  two  astrono- 
mical bodies,  such,  for  example,  as  the  system  formed  by 
the  sun  and  the  earth.  He  must  have  had  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  predictability  became  very  questionable 
with  the  addition  of  only  one  more  body,  and  that  the 
theory'  of  a system  of  many  bodies  would  be  totally  un- 
manageable. Tbe  two-body  problem  of  astronomy  is 
simple  enough.  The  three-body  problem  not  only  was 
not  solved  at  the  time  of  Laplace,  but  has  not  even  yet 
been  definitely  treated.  What  then  can  be  said  of  an 
;i-body  problem,  where  n represents  the  total  number 
of  atoms  in  the  entire  universe? 

The  inability  of  Laplace  and  his  successors  to  solve 
the  problem  of  three  astronomical  bodies  does  not,  of 
course,  demonstrate  that  a solution  is  forever  impossible. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  ground  for  any  attack  upon  the  sci- 
entific method.  But  neither  did  tlie  solvability  of  tbe  two- 
body  problem  constitute  a sufficient  basis  for  dogmatic 
assertions  about  tbe  solvability  of  the  problem  of  three 
bodies,  and  the  still  more  general  problem  of  n bodies. 
Such  dogmatism  was  unfortunately  a prominent  char- 
acteristic of  the  writing  of  the  I‘ rcnch  Lncyclopcdists ; 
and  Laplace  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  entirely 
innocent  of  building  far-reaching  conclusions  on  an  in- 
adctiuate  foundation. 

Nevertheless,  the  faith  of  these  hardy  intellectual 
pioneers  is  a siileiidid  spectacle.  It  is  typical  of  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  any  heroic  age.  The  empliasis,  even 
the  over-emphasis,  which  they  gave  to  the  new  concept 
made  a significant  contribution  to  the  development  of 
thought.  Hut,  valuable  tboiigb  the  contribution  was,  the 


clearer  perspective  furnished  by  the  succeeding  century 
and  a half  has  made  it  quite  evident  that  the  faith  of 
these  men  was  pinned  upon  a mechanical  mythology'  quite 
as  untenable  as  the  theological  mythologies  from  which 
they  were  reacting.  Both  views  contained  fantastic  ex- 
aggerations springing  from  an  incomplete  perception. 
These  doughty  crusaders,  however,  were  blissfully  uncon- 
scious of  any  lacunae  in  the  logical  foundation  of  their 
own  position.  They  went  on,  gleefully  “debunking”  in- 
defensible theologies,  secure  in  the  impression  that  dem- 
onstrating the  fallacies  of  old  beliefs  constituted  the  best 
of  proof  of  soundness  of  the  new. 

The  activities  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  initiated  a vogue  of  thought  that 
reached  the  proportions  of  an  intellectual  landslide.  The 
movement  had  easily  enlisted  the  endorsement  of  the 
physical  science  of  the  day.  That  was  natural,  inasmuch 
as  the  phillipics  of  an  outraged  Church,  which  had  been 
directed  for  two  centuries  at  the  scientists,  were  now  be- 
ing launched  at  the  young  firebrands  who  were  sponsor- 
ing the  new  movement.  A common  enemy  furnishes  a 
strong  motivation  for  alliance.  Hence  phy'sical  science 
closed  the  eighteenth  century  thoroughly  committed  to  an 
extreme  form  of  doctrine  of  mechanical  causation. 

At  this  point  the  French  Revolution  turned  French 
attention  away  from  academic  problems,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  campaign  against  theological  encroachments 
on  scientific  doctrine  passed  from  France  into  Germany. 
Here  it  became  not  so  much  a reaction  from  theology  as 
from  philosophical  idealism.  The  valiant  atom  was 
rushed  from  the  theological  to  the  philosophical  battle 
front  and  made  to  do  duty  as  strenuously  as  before  in 
behalf  of  a form  of  materialism  only  a shade  less  crude. 
A flood  of  publications,  of  wbich  Buchner’s  Kraft  and 
StojJ  is  representative,  were  devoted  to  the  thesis  that 
matter  and  energy  were  the  ultimate  realities.  This 
school  of  philosophical  materialism  had  a w'ide  vogue.  It 
became  primarily  a philosophical  matter,  how'ever,  only 
remotely'  connected  w’ith  science  by  w'hat  the  philosophers 
imagined  were  scientific  concepts. 


Physics  Recants 

As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed,  physics,  w'hich 
had  been  responsible  for  the  initial  impetus  of  the  mat- 
ter-and-motion  doctrine,  gradually  worked  itself  clear, 
and  during  the  last  generation  has  been  busily  disclaim- 
ing all  responsibility  for  its  current  aspects.  A part  of 
this  reaction  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  electro-mag- 
netic theory  of  light,  so  successfully  developed  iluring 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  quite  def- 
initely out  of  line  with  the  matter-and-motion  trend.  As 
Sullivan  remarks,  in  his  Bases  of  I\Iodeni  Science. 
“'Fhe  theory  that  all  phenomena  can  be  explained  in 
terms  of  the  motions  of  little  pieces  of  ‘substance^  w'as 
fairly  successful  in  various  branches  of  phy'sics  until  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  proved  recalcitrant  to  this 
.sort  of  analysis.  But  the  extension  of  the  theory'  to  the 
whole  of  phenomena  was,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  little  more  than  idle  speculation.  To  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  produced  by  the 
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random  collisions  of  little  hard  particles,  was  never  more, 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  than  a pleasing 
fancy.” 

The  biological  sciences  have  not  followed  the  physical 
sciences  in  their  defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  matter- 
and-motion  school  of  thought.  In  fact,  mechanistic  bio- 
logy seems  to  be  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  faith 
today  than  ever  before,  at  least  in  the  United  States. 
Biological  mechanism  is  the  doctrine  that  all  biological 
phenomena  are  capable  of  reduction  to  physico-chemical 
processes.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
science,  it  is  recognizable  as  a section  of  Laplacian  doc- 
trine carefully  delimited  and  highly  refined  to  meet  the 
currcit  scientific  requirements.  Among  the  refinements 
has  been  the  necessary  exclusion  of  any  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  consciousness  and  of  choice  on  the  behavior 
of  the  higher  animals,  including  man.  Such  trifles  ap- 
pear not  to  trouble  modern  biologists,  however,  any 
more  than  they  did  the  French  Encyclopedists. 

The  Bogey  of  ‘‘Vitalism” 

One  curious  parallel  between  the  two  schools  of 
thought  lies  in  their  similar  strategy.  The  French  En- 
C5’clopedists  assumed  that  the  only  alternative  to  their 
doctrine  was  direct  divine  interposition  in  natural  phe- 
nomena, as  maintained  by  the  older  theologies.  Similarly, 
mechanists  almost  unanimously  trj'  to  maneuver  their 
opponents  into  a correspondingly  outmoded  school  of 
thought  known  as  vitalism.  Vitalism  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  activities  of  every  organism,  down  to  the  smallest, 
are  directed  by  a conscious  and  intelligent  spirit,  residing 
in  the  organism  but  not  a part  of  it.  It  has  been  cham- 
pioned in  the  past,  even  as  the  older  theologies  were 


championed  in  their  day;  and  has  gone  the  same  way 
to  oblivion.  Even  as  we  know  that  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedists presented  a false  dilemma  to  their  adversaries,  so 
now  it  is  beginning  to  appear  that  the  modern  mechanist, 
with  equal  honesty  and  ecpial  error,  is  also  presenting  a 
false  dilemma.  Vitalism  is  not  at  all  a necessary  alter- 
native to  mechanism. 

The  extent  to  which  mechanists  strain  logic  to  carry 
their  point  is  well  illustrated  in  Joseph  Needham’s  essay 
entitled  Man  a Machine.  After  stating  clearly  and  ef- 
fectively the  case  for  the  contention  that  all  biological 
processes  are  fundamentally  physico-chemical,  he  under- 
takes to  dispose  of  all  contrary  evidence  with  the  state- 
ment that  such  exceptions  are  only  apparent,  since  ‘‘no- 
where else  in  the  world  are  those  physico-chemical  condi- 
tions reproduced  which  are  present  in  living  matter.” 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a better  example  of  circular 
argument  than  that  which  Needham  closes  by  this  state- 
ment. Processes  which  have  never  been  identified  out- 
side of  living  matter  cannot  be  termed  ‘‘physico-chemical” 
without  begging  the  whole  question  at  issue.  Any  biolo- 
gist is,  of  course,  privileged  to  express  the  hope  that  some 
day  all  biological  processes  may  be  identified  with  cor- 
responding processes  producible  independently  of  living 
matter,  that  is,  with  processes  properly  termed  ‘‘physico- 
chemical.” But  the  expression  of  the  hope  scarcely  justi- 
fies the  implication  that  it  is  already  as  good  as  realized. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  recall  that  Democritus, 
the  mechanist  of  his  day,  also  spoke  in  the  present  tense 
of  something  that  even  now,  twenty-four  hundred  years 
later,  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

"The  only  existing  things  are  the  atoms  . . .In  their 
motions  the  phenomena  of  life  arise.’’ 


University  Men  in  Politics 

BY  JOHN  T.  SALTER  ’21 


A student  of  mine  from  Persia  told  me  recently  that 
he  had  studied  at  a Turkish  university  where  there 
were  fifty  political  organizations  and  not  a single  basket- 
ball or  football  team.  We  might  join  with  him  in  won- 
dering how  the  American  student,  for  whom  the  rever.se 
situation  prevails,  can  find  time  at  all  for  politics  in  the 
midst  of  his  social  and  athletic  life. 

Our  students  are  exceedingly  “practical-minded.”  A 
great  majority  of  them  are  thinking  of  the  long  days  of 
bread-winning  ahead,  and  as  a rule,  they  have  been  taught 
that  politics  can  hold  no  career  for  them  that  can  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  both  remunerative  and  honorable. 
Unfortunately  American  communities  usually  pay  their 
public  servants  everything  but  social  respect — and  until 
they  give  that  too,  they  will  complain  of  the  motives  of 
their  servants,  and  their  hopeful  young  will  not  feel  any 
definite  urge  towards  choosing  a career  in  public  life. 

Nevertheless  I am  convinced  that  the  American  stu- 
dent is  not  altogether  the  “non-political”  animal  that 
Laski  thinks  he  is.  In  my  five  years  of  teaching  a course 
in  political  parties  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — • 


which  is  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  a political  labora- 
tory— never  did  I have  a class  that  did  not  contain  at 
least  three  students  that  were  the  sons,  nephews,  or  close 
relatives  of  someone  in  politics.  More  often  than  not  ft 
was  party  organization  politics,  which  involved  the  keep- 
ing of  a certain  personal  leadership  in  a division,  ward, 
assembly  or  senatorial  district.  Many  of  these  boys 
studied  law  after  leceivfng  their  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees, 
and  a goodly  number  of  them  looked  forward  to  a time 
when  they  too  would  practice  law  and  go  into  politics. 
Not  a few  were  already  “taking  a hand”  in  their  divi- 
sions while  attending  the  University.  A few  could  al- 
ready control  a division,  others  served  as  election  officials 
or  registrars,  while  still  others  just  stayed  around  the  polls 
on  election  day  to  help  out  in  case  they  were  needed. 

I 

All  of  these  students,  however,  have  not  ended  up  as 
organization  men.  7'emperament,  environment  and 
friends  lead  some  as  directly  toward  the  ranks  of  the 
independents  as  the  majority  are  drawn  to  Vare.  One 
of  the  most  notable  of  those  working  for  reform  is  the 
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gifted  R.  Henley  Purcell,  who  lives  in  a semi-indeptendent 
ward  in  Philadelphia.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  has 
participated  actively  in  twenty  campaigns,  including  four 
presidential  campaigns;  and  during  the  last  two  he  was 
in  charge  of  organizing  Hoover-Curtis  Clubs  in  the  va- 
rious colleges  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  an  attorney,  an  in- 
structor in  political  science  in  a great  university,  a legal 
adviser  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (without 
pay),  once  elected  to  the  Republican  AVard  Executive 
Committee;  and  he  has  also  served  as  both  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Republican  Association 
of  his  ward,  an  independent  Republican  club.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a member  of  the  important  Committee  of 
Seventy,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Charter 
Committee,  and  chairman  of  his  home  ward  branch  of  the 
City  Charter  Committee.  In  the  more  recent  political 
contests  he  was  usually  chairman  of  a Citizens’  Commit- 
tee in  his  section  of  the  citt'. 

Most  significant  of  all,  he  is  President  and  guiding 
force  of  the  ^ oung  Voters’  League,  an  organization  of 
more  than  200  young  people,  about  one  third  of  whom 
meet  once  a month  for  a dinner,  followed  by  an  address 
and  often  a discussion.  This  organization  is  growing  in 
strength,  and  may  be  described  as  an  active  factor  in 
municipal  affairs.  At  a recent  meeting,  Mr.  Purcell  put 
forth  what  he  has  called  “The  Five  Year  Plan,”  which 
lists  ten  objectives  the  League  hopes  can  be  achieved  in 
that  time.  These  include:  consolidation  of  city  and 

county  offices;  the  merit  system  of  appointment  and  pro- 
motions in  all  offices;  abolition  of  the  coroner’s  office; 
adoption  of  the  city  manager  plan  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation ; abolition  of  the  annual  assessment  of  voters 
and  the  adoption  of  a system  of  permanent  registration  ; 
the  transfer  from  the  County  Commissioners  to  the  Reg- 
istration Commission  of  all  control  of  the  election  machin- 
er>'.  Some  day  Philadelphia  will  accept  these  proposed 
reforms  of  the  Young  Voters’  League — it  may  be  fifteen 
years  from  now  instead  of  five,  but  that  day  is  coming; 
and  when  it  does  the  friends  of  the  Quaker  City  will  be 
indebted  to  the  Purcells  rather  than  the  Vares. 

Mr.  Purcell  is  fairly  tall,  slender,  with  finely  cut 
features  and  a dignified  bearing.  He  has  the  air  of  an 
intellectual  and  a gentleman.  His  eyes  have  a keen,  alert 
quality  that  makes  one  think  that  he  sees  much — probably 
more,  sometimes,  tlian  he  understands.  As  a politician, 
he  is  more  interested  in  delivering  addresses  for  good 
government  or  against  a gang  candidate  than  in  letting 
Negroes  come  to  his  Voters’  League  meetings  or  can- 
vassing every  house  in  his  division,  or  p:iinfully  building 
up  an  organization  that  will  init  an  interested  worker  in 
every  division  in  his  tvard.  His  speeches  are  good:  he 

speaks  charmingly:  but  the  stuff  of  his  remarks  does  not 
concern  the  hard  realities  of  politics — they  consist  rather 
of  well-turned  phrases  and  the  expression  of  an  ardent 
hope  that  the  good  people  will  vote  against  the  organi- 
zation and  for  the  candidates  endorsed  by  the  City  Char- 
ter League.  He  is  more  interested  in  principles  and 
policies  than  in  the  rather  unsavory  mechanics  of  winning 
elections.  lie  pays  the  voter  a compliment  that  he  seems 
to  merit  as  little  as  he  wants. 


Mr.  Purcell  as  a student  was  industrious,  alert  and 
interested,  but  always  more  concerned  over  Utopian  gov- 
ernments than  the  details  of  contemporary'  politics.  When 
he  was  a boy  of  nine,  he  congratulated  Rudolph  Blanken- 
burg  on  his  election  to  the  office  of  mayor.  Today  he 
cherishes  the  mayor’s  reply.  In  1920  he  wrote  to  Will 
H.  Hays,  volunteering  to  speak  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. IMr.  Hays  asked  a congressman  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Purcell’s  letter;  this  congressman’s  letter  is  carefully 
filed  away.  Mr.  Purcell  is  quite  frank  in  speaking  of  the 
lure  in  politics.  In  an  autobiographical  article  published 
several  years  ago,  Mr.  Purcell  writes:  “Time  cannot 

efface  the  satisfaction  that  accompanies  the  memory  of  my 
first  campaign  addresses”;  and  later,  “Strict  truth  there- 
fore compels  me  to  admit  that  to  answer  the  telephone 
and  find  either  the  mayor  or  his  secretary  waiting  to 
speak  to  me  caused  me  quite  a secret  thrill  . . . When  I 
was  introduced  to  a certain  prominent  public  man  several 
years  ago,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  me  at  the  outset 
by  asking,  ‘Is  this  Mr.  Purcell  of  West  Philadelphia?’ 
(He)  has  occupied  a warm  spot  in  my  heart  ever  since.” 

Purcell  may  stand  as  the  epitome  of  the  young  men 
in  politics  who  are  seeking  to  win  support  for  non-or- 
ganization candidates.  The  great  majority  of  students 
that  I know,  however,  do  not  think  that  service  for  the 
State  is  its  own  reward,  nor  a shadowy  recognition  from 
the  press  or  a pleasant  nod  from  a famous  independent 
who  has  arrived,  enough.  The  generality  of  university 
graduates,  like  other  men,  want  their  reward  here  and 
now;  and  for  this  reason  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
organization.  The  epitome  of  this  second  and  larger 
group  is  Harry  Rothschild. 

II 

“I  will  not  be  able  to  deliver  a banner  division  in 
the  X ward  in  1934  without  taking  care  of  these  eight 
mercantile  taxes  now.  I must  help  this  person  arrested 
for  a traffic  violation,  too.  If  you  want  a complete  rec- 
ord of  what  I spend  on  election  day,  both  in  time  and 
money  and  energy,  5'ou  must  add  this  and  other  things 
in.  I work  every'  day  in  the  week  for  my  people  and  I 
never  refuse  to  see  a caller  or  answer  my  telephone,  re- 
gardless of  the  hour.” 

So  spoke  Harry  Rothschild,  an  energetic  and  promis- 
ing young  ward  committeeman,  a university  graduate, 
still  in  his  twenties.  He  is  also  a successful  attorney  with 
an  income  of  more  than  $5,000.  Seven  years  ago  he 
studied  political  parties  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  he  had  thought  of  politics  long  before  he  met  his 
professors.  He  was  intelligent,  industrious  and  well-pre- 
pared in  the  class-room  ; of  seventy-odd  students,  he  and 
two  others  led  all  the  rest  in  their  grasp  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  their  ability  to  ask  important  questions.  His 
.senior  research  was  a first-hand  interview  with  each  of 
the  forty-eight  ward  leaders.  He  managed  to  see  thirty- 
six  of  them  himself;  from  the  director  of  the  City  Com- 
mittee he  obtaineil  data  concerning  the  others.  Today  he 
knows  all  forty-eight.  ^Lhen  as  now  he  was  handsome 
— an  athletic  type,  blond,  with  good  color,  perfect  teeth, 
distinguisheil  features,  and  a gracious,  winsome  smile. 
.Most  interesting  of  all,  he  has  “the  common  touch  . 
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Wlu'tlier  lie  is  talking  to  a sedate  gentleman  in  the  Man- 
ufacturer's Club,  or  an  old-time  politician  in  City  Hall 
that  never  (|uite  made  the  grade,  he  is  friendly,  natural 
and  courteous. 

Not  long  ago  the  Attorney  General  gave  Harry  a 
covete.l  appointment.  One  politician  that  might  have  re- 
ceived it  hut  didn’t,  expressed  the  view  of  many  when 
he  said,  “Well,  if  I can’t  have  the  appointment,  I would 
rather  see  Harry  get  it  than  anyone  I know.”  His  work 
in  this  connection  is  with  certain  banks  that  have  been 
closed  by  the  State.  His  appointment  was  no  sooner 
made  than  he  enrolled  in  an  evening  class  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  in  order  to  study  banking  and 
consult  with  the  faculty.  (Adding  this  technical  course 
to  a busy  life  nicely  reveals  Harry’s  quality  as  a politi- 
cian. His  idea  is  to  do  the  job  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.) 

“A  lawyer  wanted  a hearing  postponed  ; I knew  the 
magistrate  and  easily  arranged  it.  Now  I can  count  on 
him.”  So  spoke  Harrv'  on  one  occasion,  and  went  on  to 
make  a general  statement  about  the  work  that  he  does 
for  his  own  constituents.  “I  always  do  more  than  ten 
favors  a week  for  my  people,  and  sometimes  the  number 
is  greater  than  twenty.  I have  never  charged  an5'one  in 
my  division  a cent  for  legal  services.  I am  willing  to  go 
out  of  my  way  a darn  sight  more  than  the  other  lawyers 
in  my  ward.  You  can’t  be  afraid  of  work  and  succeed 
in  this  game.  Several  years  ago  I had  first  of  all  to  de- 
cide whether  I was  going  to  stay  in  politics.  I could  see 
already  that  there  might  be  things  a university  man  might 
not  want  to  do.  I decided  that  the  type  of  people  in  my 
neighborhood  would  supiwrt  a man  that  would  honestly 
and  efficiently  serve  them.  Friendly  and  efficient  service 
are  the  two  big  planks  in  my  platform.  The  majority 
of  my  people  are  no  more  interested  in  having  a bum  for 
a committeeman  than  I am  in  being  one. 

“I  am  interested  in  ward  politics  because  T feel  that 
right  now  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  control  at  least  one 
division  so  that  I can  have  a definite  standing  in  our  party 
organization.  It  is  merely  a means  to  an  end  and  not 
something  that  I entirely  enjoy.  However,  I don’t  want 
you  to  feel  that  I consider  myself  too  good  for  the  job 
of  ward  committeeman. 

“I  first  got  interested  in  politics  during  my  second 
year  in  high  school.  In  my  junior  and  senior  years  I 
branched  out  in  class  politics,  and  got  elected  to  com- 
mittees and  helped  elect  my  friends  to  them.  When  I 
reached  the  university  I was  a fidl-fledged  politician.” 
At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  university  he  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  three  other  men  which  lasted 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  college  career.  One  of  them 
represented  a certain  fraternity  group,  another  a dormi- 
tory group,  the  other  a different  fraternity  group,  while 
Harry  represented  the  Philadelphians.  Together  they 
managed  to  manipulate  the  political  affairs  of  their  class. 
As  Harrv'  says,  if  he  gets  as  close  to  running  Philadelphia 
as  he  got  to  running  his  class  at  Penn,  he  will  become 
President  of  City  Council ! 

To  go  on  with  his  experiences  as  a boy  in  connection 
with  Philadelphia  politics — “I  was  still  in  high  school 
when  I stuck  Congressman  X’s  posters  up  on  telephone 
poles.  At  that  time  ( iqiq)  there  were  two  Jews  running 


for  the  ward  committee.  I was  fifteen,  and  I got  in- 
terested in  their  campaign.  I talked  to  eight  or  ten 
friends  about  them.  ...  1 got  a joh  on  a neighhorhood 
newspaper  when  I was  finishing  high  school  and  after. 
This  gave  me  more  influence,  for  I wrote  articles  or 
news  items  about  our  .section  of  the  city. 

“In  1922  1 helped  the  committeemen  in  my  division 
get  votes  for  Heidleman  (candidate  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination).  About  this  time  I became  city  editor  of 
otir  neighborhood  paper.  It  had  5, OCX)  circulation.  In 
1925  my  family  moved  to  my  present  ward.  I immedi- 
ately got  into  division  politics  although  I was  not  old 
enough  to  vote  until  1926.  I worked  for  Judge  (ilass 
in  1925,  and  Vare  in  1926.  I canvassed  the  division. 
I spoke  before  women’s  clubs  and  other  organizations  in 
behalf  of  the  Vare  candidacy.  Pepper  men  won  for  the 
ward  committee,  but  Vare  carried  the  ward.  One  of 
these  committeemen  went  to  California  in  1926.  I was 
appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  in  the  party  committee. 
At  the  next  election  I was  elected  to  the  ward  committee, 
and  again  elected  in  1930.” 

HI 

Harry  was  re-elected  in  1932,  and  at  that  time  his 
division,  which  is  one  of  the  wettest  in  Philadelphia,  had 
the  banner  vote  in  all  the  city  for  General  Butler,  the 
governor’s  dry  candidate.  Senator  Davis  beat  the  Gen- 
eral in  the  city  by  several  hundred  thousand  votes.  The 
General’s  victory'  in  this  one  division  is  a tribute  to  his 
young  and  popular  lieutenant.  Harry  supported  Butler 
like  a good  soldier — he  has  a job  under  the  governor, 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  resigning.  Although  he  ob- 
tained this  because  of  his  character  and  training,  it  re- 
quires more  than  that  to  keep  it  when  the  governor  or 
his  friends  campaign  for  public  office. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  Harry’s  political 
career  has  been  his  connection  with  the  party  organiza- 
tion’s newspaper.  One  can  easily  understand  the  desire 
of  many  politicians,  whether  high  or  low,  to  have  their 
names  in  print.  It  is  by  writeups  of  this  sort  that  he  is 
able  to  get  a great  many  of  his  favors  done.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  if  Harry  were  to  weigh  the  advantages  he  gets 
out  of  being  ward  committeeman  as  against  the  things 
that  he  can  get  done  as  a result  of  his  connection  with  the 
political  journal,  he  would  find  that  probably  of  bis 

favors  are  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  paper  and  20% 
by  reason  of  his  memhership  on  the  ward  committee.  In 
addition  he  makes  numerous  contacts  through  organiza- 
tions that  he  belongs  to,  that  stand  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  has  to  ask  favors  for  his  constituents. 

One  day’s  casual  list  of  services  that  Harry  cited  was 
as  follows:  “1  took  care  of  one  traffic  notice  before 

Magistrate  X.  1 arranged,  througb  a friend,  for  anotber 
one  of  my  constituents  to  be  discharged  for  a violation 
of  a traffic  ordinance  in  Fairmount  Park.  I wrote  a 
letter  for  one  of  my  constituents  who  is  about  to  be 
sued  by  a former  workman  for  wages,  explaining  to  tin's 
workman’s  lawyer  why  no  wages  were  due.  I saw  the 
son  of  Magistrate  Z about  a hearing  which  is  to  come 
up  before  bis  father  tomorrow  morning.  One  of  my 
constituents  is  a contractor  and  employed  a plumber  wbo 
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was  not  registered,  thus  violating  either  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  the  sanitation  code.  Tomorrow  he  must 
appear  to  answer  and  ostensibly  to  pay  a fine.  Jimmie 
will  use  his  good  offices  with  his  father  tonight,  and  I 
have  given  this  fellow  a card  to  hand  to  the  judge  at  the 
hearing  tomorrow  reminding  him  that  this  was  the  case 
his  son  talked  to  him  about.  I interviewed  this  afternoon 
a number  of  political  factors  with  reference  to  taking 
care  of  a traffic  violation  in  Rockledge.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  that  particular  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  they 
were  unable  to  help  me.  I therefore  communicated  with 
one  of  my  school  friends,  now  an  Assistant  District  At- 
torney in  Montgomery  County,  and  I think  he  will  be 
able  to  straighten  it  out  for  me.” 

Harry  is  too  restless  and  ambitious  to  sit  around  City 
Hall  and  talk  for  long  stretches  of  time.  Other  men  go 
there  because  they  like  to  loaf  around  in  that  atmosphere. 
But  all  of  Harry’s  trips  to  City  Hall,  except  when  they 
result  from  legal  matters  he  is  handling,  are  for  political 
purposes  of  an  explicit  sort. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  to  give  a good  deal  of  his 
time  to  one  of  his  constituents,  a shoe-maker,  who  had 
tried  to  make  a little  money  on  the  side  by  running  a 
still  up  on  his  second  story  apartment.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  the  odors  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  raided. 
Harry  took  care  of  him  at  the  time  he  was  arrested ; he 
got  him  out  on  a copy  of  the  charge,  and  had  a low  bail 
fixed  for  him.  After  Harry’s  plea  to  the  court,  the 
bootlegger  was  given  a year’s  probation. 

A tailor  living  near  him  had  difficulty  in  passing  his 
citizenship  test.  He  was  a persevering  individual,  how- 
ever, and  until  he  had  failed  a good  many  times  was 
backward  about  telling  anyone  of  his  efforts.  Finally,  in 
despair,  he  came  to  see  Harry.  The  gentleman  in  charge 
of  immigration  matters  happened  to  be  a friend  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Income  Tax  Department,  who,  in  turn, 
lived  in  Harry’s  division  and  was  a good  friend  of  his. 
Between  the  two  of  them,  they  were  successful  in  getting 


the  tailor  through  the  test.  It  is  easy  to  guess  how  that 
man  will  vote  when  he  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Another  thing  that  Harry  did  as  committeeman  was 
to  put  through  an  ordinance  whereby  electric  lights  were 
put  up  at  the  end  of  driveways  in  his  division  so  that 
people  could  more  easily  determine  their  own  garages 
at  night.  He  also  met  the  wishes  of  a number  of  house- 
wives in  his  division  who  wanted  the  streets  and  drive- 
ways sprinkled  more  frequently.  He  went  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Street-Cleaning  division  for  his  part  of  the  city 
and  got  the  water  wagon  to  run  through  his  division 
one  extra  day  a week,  even  though  the  wagon  had  to  be 
brought  quite  a distance  to  do  it. 

Harry  is  the  university  man  with  the  quality  Machi- 
avelli  describes  as  “a  happy  shrewdness” — the  natural- 
born  politician  with  university  training.  An  organization 
man,  he  is  committed  to  the  status  quo;  a successful  attor- 
ney and  educated  man,  he  acts  usually  according  to 
standards  and  ideals  fixed  by  social-minded  parents  and 
the  example  of  great  men. 

Rothschild  and  Purcell  are  each  interested  in  serving 
their  city  and  in  winning  recognition — the  former  through 
personal  contact,  the  latter  through  public  expression. 
The  two  of  them  embody  the  rhythm  of  political  Phila- 
delphia. The  organization  and  the  Harry  Rothschilds 
go  on  forever;  the  Independents  and  the  Purcells  are  in 
a sense  the  captains  on  the  bridge.  As  long  as  the  sea  is 
calm  they  devote  themselves  to  non-political  matters ; in 
a crisis  they  quit  the  bridge  and  work  with  the  men 
below.  But  the  majority  of  citizens  pay  little  attention 
to  the  exhortations  and  pleas  of  the  reformers;  and  re- 
formers are  at  a further  disadvantage  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  they  have  to  work  against  trained  party 
workers,  and  second,  because  independents  are  so  often 
temperamentally  disinclined  to  work  together.  It  is  only 
when  the  independents  are  aided  by  a faction  of  the  or- 
ganization that  they  can  win  in  an  election.  'I  heir  value 
is  far  from  negligible,  however,  and  they  do  help  to  keep 
the  ship  on  a true  course. 


Editorial 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Have  we  been  told,  outside  of  hasty  Chapel  talks, 
of  the  recent  discoveries  of  science,  or  of  the  new  light 
these  discoveries  are  shedding  on  our  picture  of  the  uni- 
verse? ^Ve  need  neither  founder  on  Einstein  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  Buck  Rogers  on  the  other,  but  surely  be- 
tween these  extremes  our  Science  Departments  have 
considerable  to  contribute  to  our  understanding. 

We  are  not  counselling  the  abolition  of  outside 
speakers,  nor  denying  the  necessity  of  departmental  lec- 
tures of  a technical  and  often  very'  delightful  sort.  But 


we  do  contend  that  occasionally  we  would  enjoy  some- 
thing that  is  our  own  creation,  something  home-made; 
something,  however  imperfect,  that  is  conceived  with  real 
joy  and  offered  with  enthusiasm  by  the  members  of  one 
or  a group  of  departments  to  the  entire  college  circle. 
Done  in  moderation,  and  done  with  enthusiasm,  it  could 
be  made  a real  contrib\ition  to  our  life.  The  art  of 
conversation  is  going,  they  say.  Well!  If  we  could  have 
something  occasionally  to  start  our  motors  turning,  per- 
haps we  could  get  it  hack  again ! 


October --Month  oj  Sports 


Freshman  girls  learn  golf  from  Mr.  Boyers 

Quiet  loveliness  of  Vermilion  River 
reaches  at  the  Chance  Creek 
reservation. 


Above:  Professors  Fenn,  Wooster, 
Leivis,  conductors  of  the  Campus 
Conference  on  N R A. 


Right:  Bright  October  on  Carnegie  Library  and  the 
Theological  Quadrangle. 


Left:  Captain  Dean  Ruth,  pilot  of 
football  hopes. 
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Robert  Hutchins  To  Be 
Commencement 
Speaker 

Robert  Ma\'nard  Hutchins,  Oberlin 
1915-17,  hon.  -war  ’19  and  hon.  LL.D.  ’29, 
has  been  chosen  to  give  the  Commence- 
ment address  here  on  June  19. 

Dr.  Hutchins,  son  of  President  William 
J.  Hutchins  of  Berea,  entered  Oberlin  as 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1919.  He  left 
school  to  become  a member  of  the  Oberlin 
Ambulance  Unit,  and  in  1918  served  in 
Northern  Italy.  He  finished  his  college 
course  at  Yale,  in  1923  became  secretary 
of  the  university,  two  years  later  was 
made  a lecturer  in  the  law  school,  and  in 
1928  was  appointed  dean  of  the  law 
school.  He  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  follow- 
ing }Tar. 

Hutchins  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  younger  leaders  in 
education  today,  and  his  address  in  June 
should  be  of  particular  interest  and  signi- 
ficance to  students  and  alumni  alike. 


Three  Conservatory 
Graduates  Win 
Juilliards 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  no  less 
than  three  members  of  the  Conservatory 
Class  of  1933  have  had  the  good  fortune 
and  honor  of  winning  Juilliartl  Fellow- 
ships at  the  Juilliard  (irailuate  School  of 
Music  in  New  ^'ork  City  for  the  coming 
year.  'J‘hey  are  Lillian  Lefkofsky  and 
Lucile  Hermanson,  pianists,  ami  Diana 
l')ips(*n,  violinist. 

Miss  Hermanson  was  the  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Ada  M.  Hastings  and  Miss  Lelkofsky  of 
Director  Frank  II.  Shaw.  Miss  Dipson 
graduated  under  Reber  J()hnson. 


We  Confer  on  Hitler, 
NRA 

Ttvo  Campus  conferences  on  current 
themes  have  recently  been  held. 

Three  members  of  the  Oberlin  faculty 
— Professors  Wooster  and  Lewis  of  the 
Economics  Department  and  Professor 
Fenn  of  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence— discussed  various  aspects  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  at  an  open  confer- 
ence on  October  5. 

Dr.  Wooster  in  the  opening  address  of 
the  session  spoke  on  the  principal  prob- 
lems facing  the  Administration  and  its 
proposed  solution  to  each.  The  thesis  of 
his  address  concerned  the  three  roads  that 
seem  to  be  open  to  us  out  of  the  present 
dilemma — a return  to  the  old  ways  of 
capitalism,  with  periodic  depressions;  eco- 
nomic facism ; or  what,  for  lack  of  a bet- 
ter term,  we  may  call  a modified  social- 
ism. 

Dr.  Lewis,  speaking  in  the  evening  ses- 
sion, contended  that  the  NRA  had  at 
least  acted,  and  that  was  something!  It 
is,  in  effect,  a bargain  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  in  which  Government, 
if  business  signs  the  code,  in  turn  relaxes 
anti-trust  legislation.  The  party  so  far 
left  out  of  calculation  is  the  consumer. 

The  situation  is  made  the  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  price  jixhig  is  an 
involved  and  difficult  matter.  Either  for 
the  Government  or  for  industry,  setting 
up  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  fixing 
of  price  that  shall  apply  to  the  whole 
country  is  a hopelessly  Herculean  task. 

Professor  Fenn  discussed  the  NRA 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  constitution- 
ality, with  particular  reference  to  the  in- 
flation bill  and  the  gold  clauses.  Fol- 
lowing the  conference  an  open  forum  was 
held. 

On  October  12  an  open  forum  on  Hit- 
lerism was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club.  The  speakers  were 
Dr.  Clarence  Hamilton  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  Professor  Oscar  Jaszi 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Monroe.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  spent  the  summer  in  Ger- 
many, reviewed  Hitler’s  long  rise  to  pow- 
er, and  the  implications  of  his  present 
program.  Mrs.  Monroe  related  some  of 
her  own  recent  experiences  in  Germany, 
where  she  found  a “distracted  people.’’ 

Dr.  Jaszi  described  the  Hitler  move- 
ment, originally  revolutionary,  as  now 
counter-revohitionary.  It  is,  he  said,  a 
coup  d’etat,  backed  by  the  great  landown- 
ers, monarchists  and  Junkers,  aiming  at 
the  extermination  of  labor,  socialism  and 
liberalism.  Hitlerism,  ho\vever,  meets  its 
first  big  test  in  the  matter  of  breaking  up 
the  large  estates,  a move  which  it  is 
|)ledged  to  and  wliicli  will  antagonize  the 
very  class  that  helped  it  to  power. 


Alumni  To  Meet 
December  3 

■As  mentioned  in  the  October  Maga- 
zine, all  Oberlin  alumni  chapters,  from 
New  England  to  California,  are  asked  to 
plan  simultaneous  meetings  on  Sunday, 
December  3,  the  exact  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  Oberlin  College. 
Negotiations,  ^vhich  we  hope  may  be  suc- 
cessful, are  now  under  way  for  a national 
radio  hook-up  that  would  bring  you  the 
voices  of  Dr.  Wilkins  as  spokesman  for 
the  College,  Dr.  Mosher  as  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  perhaps  a 
word  from  one  or  two  others.  If  this- 
plan  does  not  eventuate,  special  mes- 
sages will  come  to  each  group  to  be  read. 

Word  as  to  the  outcome  of  these  plans 
and  directions  concerning  time  of  meet- 
ings will  be  sent  out  to  each  Chapter 
president  and  secretary  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. .'\lumni  in  non-chapter  cities  who 
wish  to  meet  on  that  day  should  write  in 
during  November  for  instructions.  Alto- 
gether tve  hope  we  may  have,  in  spirit, 
a fellowship  as  wide  as  that  of  the  Cen- 
tennial in  June.  It  is  a family  party. 
Everybody  come  I 


No  Homecoming  Pro- 
gram This  Year 

By  reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economy,  it  has  been  decided  to 
offer  our  alumni  no  formal  program  for 
Homecoming  this  year,  on  November  £8. 
Dormitories  and  business  houses  will  not 
be  asked  for  elaborate  decorations;  there 
will  be  no  hot  cocoa  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing following  the  game  with  Reserve; 
and  no  alumni  dance  at  night. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be 
no  Homecoming.  A good  many  of  our 
alumni  have  seemed  able  to  dispense  with 
a program  for  several  years;  and  what 
one  really  “comes  home’’  for,  seeing  the 
College  and  one’s  particular  friends,  re- 
mains unchanged.  To  aid  in  finding 
your  friends,  drop  us  a postcard,  if  you 
are  returning,  with  a note  of  your  prob- 
able hcadcjuarlers.  We’ll  be  glad  to  pass 
on  the  information  to  all  inquirers. 


Chapel  Addresses 
Available 

Thanks  to  an  enterprising  senior,  alum- 
ni may  now  obtain  mimeographed  copies 
of  Chapel  addresses  at  tlie  price  of  ten 
cents  a copy.  I'he  senior  is  Richard  W. 
Adams;  (pieries  and  orders  will  reach  him 
at  Haylors’  or  Comings’,  or  at  65  North 
Pleasant  Street. 
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September  Soliloquy 

BY  DELLA  E.  PURDELL  HARDING  '03 

— C— 


Oberlin,  in  the  September  of  lyoi,  was 
a brave  new  world  to  a girl  who  for 
eigiiteen  \ears  liad  been  lovingly  but  h\'- 
persensiti velv  subser^'ient  to  the  princi- 
ples and  prejudices  of  others:  family, 

church,  an  old,  old  town  atid  a country- 
side full  of  relatives. 

She  was  equipped  with  a Presbyteria»i 
conscience  and  well-nigh  smothered  under 
laver  on  layer  of  puritanical  inhibitions, 
however,  and  did  nothing  unorthodox 
with  her  new  freedom  except  to  take 
more  courses  than  w a s considered 
healthy,  a few  long  walks  without  written 
permission  of  the  Dean,  and  a share  in 
certain  surreptitious,  candle-lighted  dor- 
mitory spreads  after  lights  out. 

Social  life  she  had  had  in  plenty,  and 
new  friends  of  her  own  age  were  ac- 
cepted gratefully  but  without  surprise,  the 
daily  bread  of  human  intercourse.  Not 
so  the  Faculty,  that  marvelous  aggrega- 
tion of  super-beings  w'ho  knew  so  much 
that  their  minds  gave  off  sparks  and 
lighted  fires  of  Imagination  which  kept 
one's  mind  aglow  for  hours  after  a lec- 
ture. They  were  a new  experience! 

Nowhere  except  in  Holy  Writ  and  the 
Latin  poets  (dea  ceric)  had  one  come 
suddenly  face  to  face  w’ith  celestial  be- 
ings; but  here  in  Oberlin,  on  a sunny 
day  in  October  with  a high  wind  free- 
ing the  multi-colored  leaves  and  whirling 
them  around  one’s  head,  one  might  be 
translated  to  Olympus  by  a bow  and  a 
smile  at  almost  any  moment. 

Who  of  us  all  who  were  in  residence 
then  will  ever  forget  them — the  stars  of 
that  firmament?  Mr.  Peck  on  his  way 
to  church — high  hat,  cutaway,  stick,  white 
carnation  and  a bow  which  made  one 
dream  of  palaces  and  kings;  Mr.  Cairns, 
tall  and  dark  and  elegant,  like  a Spaniard 
of  high  degree;  Mary  Barrows  walking 
always  a little  bent  and  with  eyes  cast 
down,  a figure  of  poetic  contemplation 
and  humility,  Christina  Rossetti  or  a mm; 
Mr.  Wager  intoning  the  prayer  before 
class  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  revealing  through  composi- 
tion courses  the  delights  of  Chaucer  and 
Milton  and  of  scholarship;  Alice  Hanson 
Luce,  Dean  of  W'omen,  like  \Iinerva  her- 
self with  access  to  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jove  and  a hat  for  chapel  wear  which 
suggested  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium; 
her  assistant,  Theodosia  Currier,  voung 
and  understanding,  representing  the  grace 
of  the  mercy-seat  but  holding  herself 
scrupulously  rigid  in  her  di.sciplinary  du- 
ties; Mr.  Azariah  Root  talking  so  long 
and  chummily  with  God  that  there  were 
few  minutes  left  to  elucidate  bibliogra- 
phy; Mr.  Martin,  so  distinguished  and 
foreign  of  mien;  Mr.  MacLennan,  Canad- 
ian roses  in  his  cheeks,  Scotland  in  his 


speech  and  syllogisms  in  his  head;  and 
the  two  almost  inseparable  Cowderys 
walking  their  wheels  across  the  Campus 
or  riding  out  North  Professor  at  the  end 
of  their  academic  day. 

It  was  an  announcement  in  the  last 
.-ilumiii  Ma^dzuic  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cowdery  would  be  in  California  next 
vear  which  caused  a little  startled  pang 
of  regret  and  conjured  up  these  reflec- 
tions of  a by-gone  day.  There  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  Oberlin  one  thrilled 
to  in  1901.  A son  of  the  girl  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  a boy  with  whom 
she  gathered  violets  along  Plum  Creek 
and  wild  strawberries  In  Women’s  Grove 
has  spent  his  four  years  on  the  Campus 
and  moved  on.  Buildings  rose,  faculty 
increased,  modes  and  manners  changed, 
but  the  Cowderys,  like  a familiar  beacon 
on  a changing  shore,  remained  very  much 
the  same. 

It  was  a comfort  to  see  them  when  one 
stepped  aside  from  one’s  own  life  for  a 
little  while  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Alma 
Mater.  Mr.  Cowdery  remained  faithful 
to  his  broad  hat  and  ever}'  ready  um- 
brella. Mrs.  Cowdery  kept  always  that 
precision  of  dress,  coiffure  and  gait  which 
seemed  so  French,  as  if  the  language 
she  strove  to  impart  had  fused  itself 
through  her  physical  person.  The  two 
must  have  been  rarely  apart  except  when 
in  their  separate  class-rooms,  and  their 
bicycles  were  details  of  the  vignette. 

There  must  be  hundreds  like  me  who, 
whether  they  ever  knew  the  Cowderys  or 
not,  or  ever  studied  under  them,  will  miss 
them  in  the  Oberlin  picture  and  plant  a 
little  prayer,  like  a tree  on  Arbor  Day, 
that  all  may  go  well  with  them.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  they  will  return  next 
year  and  pleasant  to  hope  that  even  Cali- 
fornia may  send  them  back  to  the  Campus 
unchanged. 

One  hears  that  there  are  more  Fresh- 
men than  ever  this  year,  thirsty  young 
minds  come  to  drink  as  deep  as  mav  be  of 
the  Pierian  spring.  They  have  tasted, 
through  the  synthetic  straws  of  radio,  cin- 
ema and  motor  conveyance,  vintages  of 
which  we  who  came  to  Oberlin  in  the 
early  nineteen  hundreds,  knew  nothing. 
Few  there  will  be,  however,  to  whom  the 
cup  which  Oberlin  offers  will  not  be  new. 
For  want  of  more  ethereal  words  we  may 
call  it  intellectual  happiness.  CJreat 
teachers,  ‘the  still  air  of  delightful  stud- 
ies’—surely  Oberlin  were  Paradise  enow! 

Villard  Speaks 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  distinguished 
former  editor  of  The  Notion,  spoke  before 
the  Oberlin  Social  Science  Club  on  Octo- 
ber 16.  His  topic  was,  "A  Liberal  Looks 
at  Washington.” 


Successful  High  School 
Day 

Oberlin’s  fifth  annual  High  School  Day 
was  held  on  Saturday,  October  21.  Al- 
most nineteen  hundred  high  school  sen- 
iors and  juniors,  reports  Mr.  William 
Seaman,  teachers,  parents  and  friends 
visited  the  Oberlin  Campus  on  that  day. 
Some  455  students  took  the  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  the  fifteen  $250  scholar- 
ships in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  around  95  contended  for  the  four 
$350  scholarships  offered  by  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

The  program  provided  for  the  visitors 
included  tours  of  the  Campus,  a special 
Chapel  service  led  by  President  Wilkins, 
a special  concert  in  Warner  Hall  by 
members  of  the  Conservatory  faculty;  a 
buffet  luncheon  in  various  Campus  dormi- 
tories for  the  examination  contestants; 
free  movies;  the  football  game  with  Mar- 
ietta; Campus  bonfire  and  sing;  and  an 
all-College  dance.  Perfect  fall  weather 
added  its  usual  charm  to  the  Oberlin 
architecture. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
school  principals  were  asked  to  bring 
only  those  students  definitely  interested  in 
college  and  regarded  in  general  as  prom- 
ising college  material,  and  although  ex- 
amination competitors  were  this  year  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  "top  tenth”  of  their 
class,  the  numbers  of  Campus  visitors  and 
of  examination  contestants  did  not  seem 
to  decline.  A second  point  of  interest  is 
the  comparatively  large  number  of  men 
who  signed  up  for  the  College  competi- 
tive tests,  223  men  to  263  women.  This 
is  an  unusually  high  proportion. 

A good  many  alumni  were  among  the 
"teachers  and  friends”  who  returned,  a 
pleasing  commentary  on  alumni  interest 
and  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  admis- 
sions. 


Peter  Pease  Cabin 
Moves  to  Galpin 

The  little  log  cabin  that  stood  on  the 
Campus  at  Commencement  time,  repre- 
senting to  us  our  beginnings,  has  left  the 
shadow  of  its  historic  elm  and  gone  into 
other  spots.  It  now  stands  near  Mt.  Ober- 
lin on  Galpin  Field,  to  be  a rest-house 
and  lodge  on  the  women's  athletic  grounds 
forever. 

Built  last  spring  by  Professors  Lynds 
Jones  and  Robert  E.  Brown,  the  cabin 
served  for  the  Peter  Pindar  Pease  cele- 
bration on  April  19,  for  the  Centennial  in 
June  and  for  the  Oberlin  M'indow  Fair 
this  fall.  3'he  only  change  in  its  appear- 
ance resulting  from  its  move  has  been 
the  substitution  of  a real  fire-place  for 
the  stove  (a  “Stewart  stove,”  no  doubt) 
whose  pipe  projected  so  noticeably  above 
the  cabin  roof  last  spring. 


Alumni  Sons  and  Daughters  of  1937 


Front  roiv:  Williams,  Durand,  Sperry,  Fanver,  Partridge,  Leonard,  Flammond,  Johnson,  Chute,  Saunders,  Rodgers, 
Flail,  Flilborn,  Risinger,  Ellis,  Schutt,  Street,  Martin,  Parks. 

Middle  ro^l';  Areford,  McCracken,  Marks,  Tibbetts,  Bellows,  King,  Gaehr,  Sutherland,  Peal,  Bliss,  Qeiser,  Clei-erdon, 
Treash,  Osborn,  Metcalf,  Moran,  Davis,  Ferguson,  Schieber,  Moore,  Lindquist,  Hasse,  Rudolph. 

Top  Roto;  Dye,  Rogers,  Richards,  Miller,  Flack,  Fendrich,  Nerby,  Mears,  Quscott,  McKelvey,  Wasson  Wickenden 
(above),  Westerdale,  Shipherd,  Oblinger,  Weller,  Bennett,  Strong,  Dart,  Park,  Woodruff. 


Oberlin’s  stock  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  her  alumni  seems  to  have 
soared  to  nen*  highs  this  year.  Out  of  a 
freshman  class  of  388  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  no  less  than 
67,  or  17%,  have  a parent  or  parents  who 
have  attended  Oberlin.  An  additional  91 
students,  or  well  over  23%,  have  some 
family  connection  here  other  than  parents. 
Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  class,  or  62,  have 
brothers  or  sisters  who  have  come  here. 
In  brief,  41%,  or  almost  half,  of  the  class, 
confesses  to  some  sort  of  family  precedent 
leading  them  on. 

Among  our  Oberlin  family  names  we 
joyfully  note  the  recurrence  of  a Metcalf 
and  Gerrish  (Margaret,  daughter  of 
Ke}'es  D.  Metcalf  and  Martha  Gerrish, 
both  ’ll).  Margaret  is  another  of  our 
fourth  generation  students.  Her  great- 
grandmother, Harriet  Blanchard  lit.’|7, 
married  Nathaniel  Gerrish.  Their  son, 
William  Blanchard,  married  Miss  Julia 
Eli:cabeth  Gage  lit.  ’84;  William  himself 
graduated  in  1886.  Their  daughter, 
Martha  Amanda  Gerrish  ’ii,  married  her 
classmate  Keyes  D.  Metcalf;  the  pleasing 
result  of  all  which  is  enrolled  with  us 
this  fall.  Tn  addition  to  being  a fourth- 
generation  student,  only  87  of  her  rela- 
tions have  attended  Oberlin.  Her  great 
great-uncle,  Charles  Gerrish,  even  en- 
tered with  the  first  class,  December  3, 
1833- 

Two  more  Metcalf  connections  have  en- 
rolled with  us:  Edward  A.  Miller,  son 

of  Alanson  Miller  ’12  and  Marjory  Lead- 
ingham  ex’ 13,  and  Eloise  Chute,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  E.  Chute  ’04.  Chute  is  it- 
self an  Oberlin  name  of  long  and  strong 
standing,  and  has  the  added  advantage 
of  suggesting  Lightner  in  the  same 
breath.  second  (’liutc  (Helen  Mears, 


daughter  of  Sarah  Chute  Mears  ’ii) 
joins  us  from  California. 

We  may  also  point  with  pride  to  a 
Strong  (Tracy,  Jr.,  son  of  Tracy  ’08  and 
Edith  Robbins  of  the  same  class),  and  a 
bona  fide  fourth  generation  student  to 
boot.  Likewise  to  a Williams  (Mary  H., 
daughter  of  Stephen  R.  Williams  ’92), 
which  at  once  brings  to  mind  Hardings 
and  Hemingways  without  end. 

Janet  Johnson,  daughter  of  Marjorie 
Millikan  ’98,  and  Alfred  Fauver,  son  of 
Edgar  Fauver  and  Alice  McDaniels, 
both  ’99,  recall  two  other  families  we  are 
proud  to  call  our  own.  Georgianna  Davis, 
daughter  of  Merle  Davis  ’99  and  Vallborg 
Vea  ’00,  and  (ienevieve  Olds  ’36,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Davis  Olds  ’97, 
belong  to  the  noteworthy  company  of  the 
Davises,  Olds  and  Bridgmans. 

Would  the  unwary  guess  that  Louise 
McKelvey,  daughter  of  John  J.  McKel- 
vey ’84,  was  related  to  the  Gulicks  and 
the  Swifts?  Or  that  Ruth  Osborn,  daugh- 
ter of  Irwin  Osborn  and  Amelia  Reed 
’04,  conceals  37  Oberlin  relatives,  impar- 
tially divided  between  Osborns  and 
Reeds?  Or  that  Pauline  Guscott,  daugh- 
ter of  Blanche  A.  Reed  ’97-’98,  is  a Car- 
ter in  disguise? 

Except  for  the  limits  of  time  and  space, 
we  could  continue  in  this  vein  indefinite- 
ly, chronicling  Bennets  and  Bellows, 
Partridges,  J’arks  and  Leonards.  We 
think  we  should,  however,  mention  the 
grandson  of  President  King,  Charles  B. 
King,  son  of  Harold  Lee  King  ’05  and 
Hazel  Barker  c’ lo-i  j ; niul  a great  grand- 
daughter of  Father  Shipherd,  Elizabeth 
Shipherd  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

Of  our  67  alumni  sons  and  daughters, 
27  are  men  and  40  women.  Mothers  as 
usual  lead  in  .sending  their  offspring  back 


to  Alma  Mater.  Twent}'-one  “mothers’ 
daughters”  and  eight  “mothers’  sons” 
have  enrolled,  as  compared  with  six 
“fathers’  daughters”  and  eight  “fathers’ 
sons.”  In  twenty-four  cases  both  parents 
have  studied  in  Oberlin.  This  is  a noble 
increase  over  the  total  of  14  freshmen 
who  last  year  came  to  us  from  all-Oberlin 
homes. 

Sixty-two  of  the  ninety-one  parents  in- 
volved in  the  coming  of  our  sixty-eight 
alumni  “children”  are  full  alumni ; twenty- 
nine  are  former  students. 

The  Conservatory  alumni  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  active  as  College  alumni  in  send- 
ing back  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Oberlin.  Only  about  5%  of  the  Conserva- 
tory freshman  class  boasts  Oberlin  par- 
ents, while  an  additional  17%  owns  to 
some  Oberlin  connection. 


Back  To  Nature 


The  Oberlin  Outing  Club  has  com- 
pleted a drive  for  members  this  fall 
which  has  resulted  in  a fift}'  per  cent  in- 
crease in  membership.  3'he  Club  will 
have  a much  more  varied  program  this 
year  than  it  has  offered  for  some  time. 
The  annual  Fall  Festival,  first  of  three 
dating  affairs,  was  held  on  October  14. 
'J'he  other  t^vo  Avill  be  a Sugar  Bush 
party  in  the  spring  and  the  usual  Spring 
Festival  in  May. 

Jn  addition  to  these  affairs,  stag  sup- 
pers, at  which  various  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  townsmen  will  lead  discussions 
on  topics  of  interest,  will  be  given  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  Camping  and  much 
more  general  use  of  Chance  Creek  facil- 
ities is  expected  to  ensue. 
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Our  Freshman  Pedigrees 


New  Students 

Class 

E.  Randall  Bellows 

’37 

Frederick  D.  Bennett 

’37 

Jane  R.  Bliss 

’37 

Marilyn  Brown 

’37 

Eloise  Chute 

’37 

Robert  H.  Clark 

’37 

M.  Ardelle  Cleverdon 

’37 

Gertrude  E.  Coddington 

’36 

Francis  E.  Dart 

’37 

Georgiana  W.  Davis 

’37 

Barbara  J.  Dudley 

c'Irreg. 

Robert  Y.  Durand 

’34 

C.  Sherman  Dye 

’37 

M.  Virginia  Ellis 

’37 

Alfred  N.  Fauver 

’37 

M'illiam  E.  Fendrich 

’37 

Alice  A.  Ferguson 

’37 

Doris  C.  Gaehr 

c’37 

Gretchen  E.  Geiser 

’37 

Elizal>eth  G.  M.  Glenn 

’36 

Pauline  L.  Guscott 

’37 

Richard  M.  Hack 

’37 

Lois  L.  Hall 

’37 

Elizabeth  V.  Hammond 

’37 

Katherine  B.  Harroun 

’37 

Gordon  W.  Hasse 

’37 

Carl  F.  Hayes,  Jr. 

’37 

Flora  E.  Hilborn 

c’37 

Linford  E.  I^^yin 

’37 

Janet  G.  Johnson 

’37 

Harriet  L.  Kerr 

’37 

Charles  B.  King 

’37 

L.  Jane  Kinney 

’37 

Thomas  B.  Kline 

’37 

Gertrude  M.  Leeper 

’37 

Barbara  H.  Leonard 

’37 

Clara  G.  Lindquist 

’37 

Louise  McKelvey 

’37 

Anne  C.  Marks 

’37 

Elizabeth  D.  Martin 

’37 

Helen  Mears 

’37 

Margaret  G.  Metcalf 

’37 

Edward  A.  Miller 

’37 

Margaret  C.  Moore 

’37 

Mary  A.  Moran 

’35 

Catharine  A.  Nerby 

’37 

Florence  E.  Oblinger 

’37 

A.  Genevieve  Olds 

’36 

A.  Ruth  Osborn 

’37 

Robert  D.  Park 

’37 

Ruth  E.  Parks 

’37 

Alfred  E.  Partridge 

’37 

Ruth  A.  Peal 

’37 

( Continued 


Parent 

Class 

\ Josiah  H.  Bellows 

’Si 

) Ellen  K.  Smith 

’o2-’o3 

( I.eonard  P.  Bennett 

’16 

( Margaret  Dewey 

’15 

Caroline  Baxter 

c’92-’95 

\ Bertrand  Brown 

’12 

1 Cora  \V.  Moe 

’i  I 

Charles  L.  Chute 

’04 

^ Harlow  A.  Clark 

’05 

} Nellie  L.  Shell 

’06 

( Joseph  R.  Cleverdon 

*05 

/ Mabelle  L.  White 

’07 

Ruth  K.  Todd 

’06 

F.  Sidney  Dart 

’10 

( J.  Merle  Davis  * 

’99 

} Valborg  W.  J.  Vea 

’00 

j Carl  H.  Dudley 

c’87-’o2 

} Hortense  P.  Mapes 

c’o6-’o7 

\ *Walter  Y.  Durand 

’96 

J Sara  E.  Watson 

’97 

Trafton  M.  Dj'e 

’06 

*Helen  Louise  Myers 

’08 

( Edgar  Fauver 

'99 

i Alice  C.  McDaniels 

>99 

Emma  C.  Stocker 

’09 

Bessie  A.  Morley 

*06 

.Mary  K.  Schmitkons 

’9i-’92 

Florence  M.  Chaney 

’ll 

Herbert  T.  Glenn 

a’9o-’9i 

Blanche  A.  Reed 

a’97-’98 

Winifred  Hanlon 

’o3-’o4 

Grace  E.  Leavenworth 

’o7-’o8 

Florence  I.  Mosher 

c’o4-’o8 

i Herbert  K.  Harroun 

’94 

1 Antoinette  Beard 

'94 

Dora  Hard 

c’o9-Ho 

Ruth  Dutton 

a’lo-’i  I 

Paul  A.  Hilborn 

’10 

Ruby  E.  Worthington 

c’o6-’o7 

Marjorie  A.  Millikan 

’98 

*Madge  Mae  Kerr 

’lO-’l2 

S *Harold  L.  King 

*05 

) Hazel  Barker 

c’lO-’l  I 

Laura  E.  Read 

k’14 

f John  C.  Kline 

’l  I 

} Louise  Thomas 

’ll 

( Edward  W.  Leeper 

’07 

) Evangeline  Hiatt 

’09 

j ^Frederick  E.  Leonard 

’89 

) Bertha  M.  Hopkins 

m’04 

( G.  Elmer  E.  Lindquist 

t'l2 

} Ethel  M.  Geer 

C’l2 

John  J.  McKelvey 

’84 

Elizabeth  C.  Dyrenforth 

c’oS-*I2 

Ruth  S.  Moxcey 

*I  I 

S.  Gladys  Chut^ 

’ll 

\ Keyes  IT  Metcalf 

’l  I 

) Martha  A.  Gerrish 

’ll 

( Alanson  M.  Miller 

’12 

} Marjorie  Leadingham 

’lO-’l2 

( Edward  J.  Moore 

’03 

} A melia  M.  Fade 

c’96-’o5 

Grace  L.  Robbins 

k’03 

Mabel  A.  Pearl 

’07 

^Harriet  Dunipace 

’02-’o6 

i C.  Burnell  Olds 

t’ll 

) Genevieve  W.  Davis 

’97 

1 Irwin  S.  Osborn 

a’95-’oi 

/ Amelia  L.  Reed 

’04 

Winifred  A.  Gott 

c’i8-’24 

j Harrison  M.  Parks 

’ll 

) Louise  E.  Prosser 

c’o9-’i  I 

\ Ernest  C.  Partridge 

’95 

/ Winona  E.  Groffam 

’95 

( Arthur  L.  Pea! 

’07 

1 P.  June  Durbin 

’.2 
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Can  You  Complete 
Library  Files? 

The  Library  files  lack  the  following 
periodicals,  and  the  Librarian  would  be 
greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our  alumni 
could  contribute  them. 

Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  v.  28, 
no.  9,  March  3,  1933. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  v.  122,  no.  2, 
February,  1933. 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  v.  9,  no. 
10,  September  2+,  1932. 

Scientific  American,  v.  14.8,  no,  5,  May, 
1933- 


James  B.  Smiley  Dies 


James  B.  Smiley,  Oberlin  ’89,  A.B. 
Harvard  ’91,  A.M.  Harvard  '94,  hon. 
A.M.  Oberlin  ’24,  well-known  Cleve- 
lander and  for  twenty-four  years  principal 
of  Lincoln  High  School,  died  on  October 
3 at  the  age  of  66  years.  He  had  not 
been  active  at  the  school  since  he  suffered 
a severe  heart-attack  a year  ago,  and 
had  tendered  his  resignation  in  July. 

From  teaching  the  classics  in  old  West 
High,  Mr.  Smiley  went  to  Lincoln  as  as- 
sistant principal  when  it  was  first  opened 
in  1907.  Two  years  later  he  became 
principal. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer^  in  its  ac- 
count of  his  death,  says,  “The  name 
Smiley  w’as  as  indissolubly  linked  with 
Lincoln  School  as  Lincoln  is  with  the 
life  of  the  southwest  community.  (He) 
had  those  personal  qualiiies  which  roused 
loyalty  in  faculty  and  pupils.  He  had  an 
intense  personal  interest  in  all  school 
activities  . . . 

“In  his  regime  at  Lincoln  the  enroll- 
ment grew  from  a few  hundred  to  4,000, 
and  handicraft  classes  and  domestic  sci- 
ence and  commercial  courses  were  added 
to  the  curriculum.” 

Surviving  Mr.  Smiley  are  Mrs.  Smiley; 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Eloise  S.  Bradley  ’22; 
and  two  sons,  James  F.  ’20  and  Robert 
’23~’26.  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services. 


1933  Class  Directory 
in  December 

Because  of  unusual  pressure  of  work  on 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments  this  fall,  the 
Directory  of  the  most-recently-graduated 
class,  which  usually  appears  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Magazine,  will 
have  to  be  deferred  until  the  December 
number.  The  delay  will  have  the  added 
advantage  this  year  of  allowing  for  much 
more  complete  information  than  could 
have  been  gathered  by  November;  and 
we  hope  that  members  of  1933  who  have 
not  yet  reported  what  they  are  doing  and 
why  will  hasten  to  do  so  before  Novem- 
ber 15,  Directory  deadline. 
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Our  Freshman  Pedigrees 

(Continued  from  pa^e  51) 


J.  Vernon  Reeder 

c‘37 

M.  Virginia  Riblet 

’37 

Walter  H.  Richards 

’37 

Mary  C.  Risinger 

c’37 

Alice  H.  Rodgers 

c'lrreg. 

Ronald  D.  Rogers 

’37 

John  F.  Rudolph,  Jr. 

’37 

Mary  E.  Saunders 

'37 

Betty  M.  Schieber 

’37 

Mary  J.  Schutt 

’37 

M’ilmot  C.  S perry 

’37 

Stewart  J.  Stowell 

’37 

Eleanor  F.  Street 

’37 

Tracy  Strong,  Jr. 

’37 

Mary  E.  Sutherland 

’37 

William  D.  Tibbetts 

’37 

F.  Wallace  Tobin 

’37 

Marian  L.  Treash 

’37 

Jane  E.  Wasson 

’37 

Maxine  J.  Weller 

’37 

Harriet  L.  Westerdale 

’35 

Richard  S.  Wickenden 

’37 

Mar}^  B.  Wig 

’36 

Mary  H.  Williams 

’37 

Robert  W.  Woodruff 

’37 

^Deceased 


Ida  M.  TIaefele 

c’oo-’oi 

( Roy  J.  Riblet 
) Muriel  Herbold 

’I2-’I3 

c’o8-’o9 

’10 

\ Oliver  M.  Richards 

Gertrude  E.  Hocking 

k’lo 

Stella  Eikenberry 

’08 

Alice  F.  Ewalt 

r’99-’oi 

Charles  F.  Rogers 

'07 

J.  Francis  Rudolph 

’98 

Flelen  A.  Kelly 

’o3-’o5 

L.  Marie  Kirnmerline 

c’o8-’io 

Josephine  S.  Hood 

’oi-’o2 

Walter  J.  Sperry 

’oi-’o3 

i Ja_v  S.  Stowell 

’09 

1 Anne  W.  Stewart 

k'i2 

\ Edward  'J'.  Street 

a'o2-’o5 

} Christina  K.  MacLennan 

’06 

) Tracy  Strong 

’08 

( Edith  A.  Robbins 

’08 

Edith  I.  Osborne 

a’92-’95 

Keirn  K.  Tibbetts 

’10 

Mabel  E.  Browning 

c’o4-’o6 

♦Philip  B.  Treash 

’00 

Samuel  D.  Wasson 

’io-’i3 

Daniel  M.  Weller 

Mary  M.  Cleverdon 

’00 

Edith  M.  Pierce 

k’98 

Anna  M.  Bartlett 

c’o4-’o5 

Stephen  R.  M^illiams 

’92 

( ^Clarence  M.  Woodruff 

’01 

( Althea  C.  Rowland 

’01 

Alumna  Speaks  at  Fel- 
lowship  of  Faiths 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell  ’84  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  a recent  speaker 
at  the  second  parliament  of  religions  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Century  of 
Progress  in  Chicago.  Her  topic  was, 
^‘Solving  the  Colored  Woman's  Problem.” 
The  religious  parliament,  which  was 
known  as  the  World  Fellowship  of 
Faiths,  was  the  second  convention  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  this  country.  The  first 
was  held  at  the  World’s  Fair  of  1893. 
The  program,  August  27  to  September 
17,  included  speakers  of  all  faiths  and 
from  many  countries. 

Mrs.  Terrell  w’as  one  of  the  first  two 
women  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  held  office  for  about  eleven  years. 
Her  husband,  Judge  Robert  H.  Terrell, 
was  for  many  years  on  the  bench  in 
Municipal  Court. 


Book  By  Ballantine 


Former  President  William  Ck  Ballan- 
tine of  Oberlin  has  jtist  jniblished  a new 
book,  The  I.of/ic  of  Sdnice,  which  dis- 
cusses the  principles  that  underlie  scien- 
tific reasoning.  Professor  Ballantine,  now 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  the  author  of 
many  volumes  and  current  articles.  His 
translation  of  the  New  1 estament  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  that 
lias  lieeti  made. 


Promising  Cross- 

Country  Material 

In  spite  of  their  22-33  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a strong  Wooster  team  in  the 
initial  meet  of  the  season  on  October  14, 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  harriers  are  ex- 
pecting a good  year.  Their  remaining 
meets  are:  Marietta,  here,  Oct.  21;  De- 
troit City  College,  there,  Oct.  28;  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  here,  Nov.  4 (this  may  develop 
into  a triangular  meet  with  Muskingum)  ; 
Denison,  there,  Nov.  ii;  Ohio  Confer- 
ence meet  here,  Nov.  18. 

Oberlin’s  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Woos- 
ter was  due  in  large  part  to  the  stellar 
performance  of  their  captain,  Knutsen, 
who  smashed  the  course  record  to  win. 
The  second  man  in  was  Cady  of  Woos- 
ter; third  and  fourth,  Manlove  and  Jor- 
gensen of  Oberlin;  Rath  and  Tillson  of 
Wooster  tied  for  fifth  and  sixth;  Schwinn 
of  Oberlin,  seventh;  Murchall  of  Woos- 
ter, eighth;  Wallace  and  Brown  of  Ober- 
lin, ninth  and  tenth.  'Fhe  disappoint- 
ment of  the  afternoon  came  when  Ober- 
lin’s Captain  Dublo,  out  of  commission  for 
the  Big  Six  last  spring,  developed  a 
severe  pain  and  had  to  finish  the  race  in 
a walk. 

Oberlin’s  harriers  have  come  into  some 
exceptionally  good  material  from  the  pre- 
sent sophomore  class.  Jorgensen,  Manlove, 
A.  Brown  and  W’allace  are  all  members 
of  '36.  C't)ach  Dan  Kinsey  is  encouraged 
iw  the  showing  his  men  made  in  their 
first  appearance,  and  by  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  six  against  Wooster  were 
running  their  first  varsity  race. 


Ira  Chase  ’91  Dies 


Word  has  just  come  to  the  Alumni  Of- 
fice of  the  death  of  Dr.  Ira  C.  Chase  ’91, 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  on  June  20,  as  the 
result  of  X-ray  burn  during  the  course 
of  experiments.  He  was  64  years  old. 

X-ray  was  “discovered”  in  1895.  About 
five  years  later  Dr.  Chase  began  his  ex- 
periments, at  a time  when  the  danger  of 
burns  and  need  of  protective  devices  were 
not  yet  fully  understood.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  pioneers  that  died  in  this  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  made  to 
his  profession  by  his  work  with  X-ray, 
Dr.  Chase  served  the  Texas  State  Medical 
Association  in  several  capacities,  includ- 
ing that  of  president.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  serving  as  a member  of  the 
committee  of  collection  and  preservation 
of  records  for  the  Association,  and  was 
an  active  campaigner  for  legislation  safe- 
guarding public  health.  He  ^vas  also 
the  author  of  many  medical  volumes. 

Ira  Carleton  Chase  was  born  in  Oberlin 
in  1868,  and  early  moved  to  Flint,  Mich- 
igan. Following  his  graduation  from  the 
College  in  1891,  he  ^vent  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  on  business.  Two  years  later  he 
became  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry 
at  the  old  Fort  Worth  University,  and 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  organizing  the 
medical  department  there.  In  1899  he 
graduated  from  the  New  York  and  Belle- 
vue Medical  College. 

Dr.  Chase  was  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Fort  Worth  Medical  College 
until  its  close,  at  one  time  serving  as 
dean;  he  became  a Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons  in  1915.  His 
death  came  just  24  hours  before  a lunch- 
eon which  was  to  have  been  given  in  his 
especial  honor  by  the  Fort  Worth  Ex- 
change Club. 

He  is  survived  by  t^vo  sons,  Edward  D.. 
and  Robert  K. ; and  by  a sister,  Miss 
Mary  Hope  Chase  c’95"96. 

Celebrates  80th  Birth- 
day 

The  eightieth  birthday  of  Miss  Fran- 
ces J.  Hosford  ’91  was  celebrated  Tues- 
day, October  3,  at  an  informal  tea  in 
Talcott  parlors.  It  was  planned  and  giv- 
en by  her  classmate,  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Law- 
rence '91  and  alumnae  of  L.L.S.  Liter- 
arv  Society,  into  which  charmed  circle 
Miss  Hosford  has  been  adopted  as  an 
honorarv  and  honored  member. 

■Miss  Hosford  has  been  associated  with 
Oberlin  as  a teacher  from  188S  until  her 
retireinem  in  1920.  Those  of  us  who 
do  not  know  her  as  a teacher,  however, 
have  made  her  actpiaintance  through  her 
articles  in  the  llnmni  Miu/azinr,  .and 
through  her  little  history  of  the  First 
Cluireh,  ./  I.Mnci  Slone,  published  last 
June.  Her  Centennial  monograph,  on 
Oberliii's  women,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
li>licd. 


We  Continue  a Discussion 


Editor’s  Note — Many  of  our  alumni 
readers  will  remember  the  letter  from  Dr. 
R.  R.  Rogers  ’lo,  appearing  on  page  280 
of  the  June,  1933,  a*id  entitled 

"An  Alumnus  Looks  at  It.”  We  issued 
at  that  time  an  invitation  to  all  and  sun- 
dry to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  an  in- 
vitation extended  likewise  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
printing  a letter  from  Dr.  W'ilkins  to  Dr. 
Rogers,  written  in  reply.  The  discussion 
is  not  closed,  however,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  alumni  who  feel  that 
they  may  have  something  to  contribute. 

October  9,  1933. 

Dear  Dr.  Rogers: 

Your  thoughtful  and  welcome  letter 
published  in  the  .lluwni  Magazine  for 
last  June  lists  three  main  causes  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  alumni  group  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  tend  to  diminish 
both  the  attractiveness  of  Oberlin  College 
to  high  school  students  and  the  readiness 
of  alumni  to  assist  in  a recruiting  pro- 
gram. These  three  causes  are,  first,  “the 
high  intellectual  standards  for  admittance 
maintained  by  the  College  during  recent 
years”;  second,  “the  economic  uncertain- 
ty of  the  past  four  years”;  and  third, 
“Oberlin’s  slump  in  athletic  reputation.” 
I take  it  that  you  have  in  mind  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  alone,  rather 
than  the  entire  institution,  and  in  the 
comments  which  follow,  I shall  according- 
ly refer  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences alone. 

I.  The  high  i.vtellectual  stan'dards 

FOR  ADMITTANCE  MAINTAINED  BV  THE 

College  during  recent  years. 

It  is  true  that  we  require  high  intellec- 
tual standards  for  admission,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  those  standards  have  been 
heightened  in  recent  years — except  for 

one  secondary  change  made  in  1927,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  below’. 

In  so  far  as  the  scholastic  entrance  re- 
quirements themselves  are  concerned,  the 
only  change  made  since  1900  consists  in 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  entrance 
units  required  in  mathematics  from  three 
to  two  and  a half,  the  number  of  units 
^vhich  may  be  offered  in  any  one  of  a 
considerable  range  of  subjects  being  cor- 
respondingly increased  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two. 

T he  two  basic  actions  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  it  more  difficult, 
scholastically,  for  students  to  get  into 
Oberlin  were  taken,  respectively,  in  1913 
and  1914.  The  first  was  the  limitation  of 
numbers;  the  second  ^vas  the  exclusion 
(with  provision  for  exceptions)  of  stu- 
dents graduating  in  the  lowest  third  of 
their  high  school  classes. 

1 he  limitation  of  numbers  was  a direct 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  swift  increase 
in  the  size  of  ilie  Crillege  between  1930 
and  1913.  7'he  figures  are  as  follows: 


College  year 

No.  of  Students 

1900-01 

428 

1901-02 

499 

1902-03 

578 

1903-04 

633 

1904-05 

670 

1905-06 

7'4 

1906-07 

802 

1907-08 

818 

1908-09 

875 

1909-10 

982 

19 10- 1 1 

1004 

1911-12 

998 

1912-13 

1017 

7'his  remarkable  change  in  the  size  of 
the  student  body  is  really  the  most  trans- 
forming thing  that  has  happened  in  Obvr- 
lin  in  the  last  half  century.  I'he  College 
changed  in  a decade  from  a small  college 
to  a large  college — the  change  in  size  in- 
volving, necessarily,  some  change  in  char- 
acter, and  in  particular  some  loss  of  that 
completeness  of  acquaintance  throughout 
the  student  body  and  between  faculty  and 
students  on  which  the  small  college  so 
prides  itself.  By  1913  it  was  clear  that 
the  time  had  come  to  call  a halt — both 
because  the  educational  resources  in  plant 
and  personnel  could  not  take  proper  care 
of  any  more  students,  and  because  of  the 
danger  of  impairment  of  the  collegiate 
character  of  the  institution. 

It  was  accordingly  voted  in  1913  that 
the  number  of  students  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year  1913-14 
be  limited  to  1,000.  The  principle  of  lim- 
itation of  numbers  has  been  in  force  ever 
since,  though  details  as  to  the  extent  and 
manner  of  limitation  have  varied.  In  the 
period  1920-27  the  limit  was  gradually 
raised  to  1275.  In  1927  the  plan  was 
modified  by  applying  the  limitation  to  the 
freshman  class  alone.  The  limit  was  first 
set  at  160  men  and  160  women;  was  later 
changed  to  180  men  and  150  women  (to 
counterbalance  the  slightly  greater  natural 
shrinkage  In  the  number  of  men  during 
the  college  course)  ; then  to  180  men  and 
160  women  (in  connection  with  the  Kin- 
dergarten School  transfer)  ; and  for  the 
current  year  to  a total  of  400,  without 
specification  as  to  the  proportion  of  men 
and  ^^•omen. 

But  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents accepted  did  not  in  itself  limit  the 
number  of  students  applying.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  continued  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  number  indicated  by  the  limitation, 
rising  in  some  years  far  above  that  num- 
ber; there  continued  to  be,  therefore,  a 
considerable  number  of  disappointed  ap- 
plicants, in  some  years  a verv  large  num- 
ber. The  limitation  of  numbers,  itself 
rightful  and  inevitable,  has  been  the  main 
cause  for  the  disappointment  of  applicants 
— and  conse(|uently,  of  the  disappointment 
(and,  in  some  unhappy  cases,  the  disaf- 
fection) of  their  parents  and  friends.  So 
long  as  the  number  of  applicants  exceeds 
the  number  of  those  who  can  be  receivcil. 


there  will  always  be  heartburnings,  re- 
gardless of  the  particular  plan  of  selec- 
tion which  may  be  adopted. 

In  1914  the  Faculty  voted  that  “it  be 
the  general  policy  not  to  admit  students 
from  the  lowest  thirds  of  their  high  school 
classes”  (with  provision  for  exceptions). 
The  adoption  of  this  policy  was  due  lo 
the  fact  that  experience  showed  conclu- 
sively that  students  graduating  in  the  low- 
est third  of  their  high  school  classes  could 
not  ordinarily  keep  up  with  their  college 
classes,  and  were  likely  to  have  a painful 
time  while  in  college  and  to  incur  sus- 
pension for  poor  scholarship,  usually  by 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  To  admit 
a student  who  has  little  chance  of  making 
good  is  not  lo  do  him  a service,  but  is 
rather  to  be  cruel  through  laxness. 

This  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
parents  who  are  inclined  to  resent  the  re- 
fusal of  the  admissions  application  of  a 
son  or  daughter  on  the  ground  that  he 
or  she  is  graduating  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  or  her  high  school  class.  The  College 
has  had  a long  experience  with  such  stu- 
dents. If,  on  the  basis  of  that  long  ex- 
perience, it  is  the  judgment  of  the  College 
that  a boy  or  girl,  if  admitted,  would  al- 
most certainly  suffer  the  strain  of  an  un- 
successful effort  to  keep  up  with  his  or 
her  class  and  the  final  calamity  of  sus- 
pension with  the  chance  of  a resulting  in- 
feriority complex,  is  it  not  clearly  better 
that  we  should  say  “no”  in  the  first  place, 
rather  than  say  “yes,”  knowing  what 
probably  lies  ahead  We  are  indeed  com- 
pelled, as  a matter  both  of  honesty  and  of 
decent  kindness,  to  say  “no”  in  such  a 
case;  and  we  would  rather  bear  the  bit- 
terness of  a parent  to  whose  son  admis- 
sion has  been  refused  than  the  bitterness 
of  a parent  whose  son  has  been  admitted 
and  has  failed. 

Nevertheless  the  “lowest  third”  rule  has 
always  been  administered  with  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  exceptional  cases 
do  occur.  The  faculty  discussions  of  the 
rule  in  the  years  following  its  adoption 
concerned  themselves  always  with  these 
exceptions,  never  with  the  rule  itself,  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  which 
there  has  been  no  (lueslion. 

In  the  spring  of  1927,  since  experience 
had  proved  that  applicants  graduating  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  middle  third  of 
their  high  school  classes  stood  very  little 
better  chance  of  remaining  in  college  th.an 
those  graduating  in  the  lowest  third,  the 
policy  of  non-admission  of  those  gradu- 
ating in  the  lowest  third  of  their  high 
school  classes  was  extended  to  include  all 
those  graduating  in  the  lower  half  of 
those  classes. 

The  present  practice  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plicants from  the  lower  half  of  their  high 
school  classes  is,  in  any  cases  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  ground  for  reasonable 
hope  that  a student  may  make  good,  to 
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offer  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  an  ap- 
titude test,  and  if  he  does  well  in  that 
test  to  accept  him,  despite  his  low  high 
school  standing. 

Our  last  major  action  with  regard  to 
admissions  policy  was  taken  in  1922,  when 
it  was  voted,  first,  to  base  admission  not 
on  priority  of  application  but  on  both 
scholarship  and  “personal  qualifications 
other  than  scholarship,”  and  second,  "that 
preferential  treatment  be  given  to  proper- 
ly qualified  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni 
whose  applications  are  received  before 

June  I of  any  year”  and  “that  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  a lesser  degree  be 
given  to  properly  qualified  brothers  and 
sisters  of  alumni  and  present  students 

whose  applications  are  received  before 

June  I of  any  year.” 

The  first  of  these  plans  goes  by  the 
somewhat  misleading  name  of  “The 

Selective  Admission  Plan.”  It  is  selective, 
in  the  sense  that  it  does  away  with  mere 
priority  in  application  as  a basis  of  pre- 
ference. It  is  not  selective  in  the  sense  of 
selecting  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  alone. 
It  provides  definitely  for  the  weighing 
of  qualities  other  than  scholarship  in 
making  a decision  as  to  admission;  and 
therefore  makes  admission  possible  for 
some  who  would  not  be  admitted  if  the 
standards  were  scholastic  alone.  The  Ad- 
missions Office  would  be  glad  to  send  to 
you,  or  to  any  alumnus,  copies  of  the  rat- 
ing blanks  which  are  used  in  estimating 
personal  qualifications. 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
table,  which  shows  just  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  years: 


cision  as  to  acceptance  we  regularly  ac- 
cept a good  many  more  than  the  number 
indicated  by  the  limit,  in  the  expectation 
that  there  will  be  a considerable  shrink- 
age. Since  we  never  can  tell  just  how 
much  shrinkage  there  will  be  (although 
we  figure  probabilities  carefully  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  previous  years), 
the  number  actually  enrolled  is  not  likely 
to  correspond  exactly  to  the  number  in- 
dicated by  the  limit.  You  will  note  that 
in  1927-28,  192S-29,  and  1930-31  the 
shrinkage  was  less  than  we  had  antici- 
pated, that  in  1929-30,  1931-32,  and  this 
present  year,  it  was  slightly  more  than  we 
had  anticipated,  and  that  in  1932-33, 
when  an  extraordinary  number  of  with- 
drawals for  financial  reasons  took  phace 
at  the  last  moment,  the  shrinkage  was 
much  greater  than  we  had  estimated. 

The  table  just  given  includes  both  men 
and  women.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  men  separately  occur  in  Table  2. 

I am  told  that  certain  alumni  have  the 
feeling  that  our  present  admissions  policy 
is  specifically  connected  with  my  adminis- 
tration. If  that  were  so,  I should  admit 
it  freely,  for  I believe  the  policy  to  be 
sound  and  reasonable.  As  a matter  of 
historical  fact,  it  is  not  so.  The  latest  ac- 
tion referred  to  above  was  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1927;  I came  to  Oberlin  the 
autumn  of  1927.  Our  present  admissions 
policy  was  developed  by  successive  fac- 
ulty committees  under  the  presidency  of 
President  King. 

II.  The  economic  uncertainty  of  the 
PAST  FOUR  years. 

Oberlin  College  has  done  more,  in  all 


college  in  the  country.  (It  may  be  noted, 
in  this  connection,  that  the  actual  expendi- 
ture of  the  College  per  student  per  year  is 
about  $800.)  The  cost  of  board,  which 
three  years  ago  was  $6.50  per  week,  has 
been  three  times  reduced,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent semester  is  $5  per  week.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  room  rent  has  also  been  re- 
duced. For  the  present  year  the  average 
cost  for  men  is  about  $3.15  per  week,  and 
for  women  about  $4.00  per  week.  The  sum 
of  tuition,  board  and  room  for  a man  at- 
tending Oberlin  this  year,  assuming  that 
he  pays  a room  rent  of  $3.15  per  week,  is 
$518.  For  a woman,  assuming  that  jhe 
pays  a room  rent  of  $4.00  per  week,  the 
sum  of  the  same  items  is  $549.  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  other  college  in 
the  country  where  an  educational  exper- 
ience comparable  to  that  offered  by  Ober- 
lin can  be  had  for  a figure  anything  like 
as  low  as  ours. 

In  the  same  general  connection  may  I 
call  your  attention  to  our  plan — announced 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine  for  June — to  al- 
low graduates  of  last  year’s  class,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  return  for  graduate 
study  this  year  without  pa}TOent  of  tuition 
fees. 

All  in  all,  the  manner  in  which  Oberlin 
College  has  eased  matters  for  its  students 
in  the  last  four  years  is  a major  reason 
why  high  school  students  should  look  to- 
ward Oberlin,  and  why  alumni  should 
appreciate  the  effort  which  the  College  is 
making. 

With  reference  to  finances,  you  appear 
in  your  letter  to  take  the  position  that 
the  fact  that  alumni  and  others  have  suf- 


TABLE  No.  1. 


Year 

Applicants 

Applicants 

complete 

drew 

who  failed  to 
papers  or  with- 
voluntarily 

Applicants  rejected  because 
of  the  “lowest  third”  rule 

Applicants  rejected  chieflj 
because  of  the  limitation 
of  numbers 

Actual  freshman 
enrollment 

Announced  limit 

1 925-26 

680 

131 

36 

1 34 

379 

1 926-27 

696 

139 

33 

1 49 

375 

1 927-28 

609 

1 42 

28 

1 07 

332 

320 

because  of  “lower  half” 

rule 

1928-29 

561 

131 

42 

40 

348 

320 

1 929-30 

483 

1 03 

30 

33 

317 

320 

1930-31 

687 

1 52 

44 

147 

344 

330 

1931-32 

631 

1 79 

50 

80 

322 

330 

1 932-33 

614 

236 

28 

49 

301 

340 

1933-34 

691 

269 

26 

1 0 

386 

400 

Among  the  applicants  accounted  for  in 
the  column  headed  “Applicants  rejected 
chiefly  because  of  the  limitation  of  num- 
bers” there  are  a few  who  were  rejected 
because  of  failure  to  meet  particular  en- 
trance requirements,  or  failure  to  stand 
sufficiently  high  in  personality  ratings; 
but  the  great  majority  of  cases  represented 
in  this  column  arc  straight  “limitation  of 
numbers”  cases. 

Voluntary  withdrawals  after  applica- 
tions have  been  accepted  are  usually  due 
to  financial  difficulties,  but  may  be  due 
also  to  any  one  of  many  other  causes.  We 
never  can  tell  how  many  such  with- 
drawals there  will  be  at  or  just  before 
the  last  moment.  When  we  make  our  de- 


probability, than  any  other  college  in  the 
United  States  to  help  its  students  meet 
the  effects  of  the  depression.  In  the  last 
four  years  amounts  given  out  in  scholar- 
ship aid  and  loans  to  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  been,  in 
round  figures,  as  follows: 


Year 

Scholarship  Aid 

Loans 

1929-30 

■Vi 

0 

0 

0 

{•i 

cs 

0 

0 

0 

1930-31 

86,000 

20,000 

1931-32 

97,000 

33,000 

1932-33 

84,000 

42,000 

For  the 

present  year  tuition  in 

the  Col- 

lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  lias  been  re- 
duced from  $300  to  $225 — a larger  cut, 
both  actually  and  proportionally,  I be- 
lieve, than  has  been  made  in  any  other 


fered  heavy  financial  cuts  in  the  depres- 
sion constitutes  in  itself  a reason  why  fac- 
ulty salaries  ought  to  have  been  reduced 
earlier  and  more  largely.  This  position 
would  have  more  justification  if  in  good 
times  the  prosperity  of  alumni  and  others 
were  reflected  automatically  in  increases 
in  faculty  salaries;  but  that  is  unfor- 
tunately not  the  case. 

(’ollegc  salaries  in  the  country  in  gen- 
eral have  never  been  ^vhat  tliey  ouglit  to 
be  if  college  teachers  are  to  be  the  sort 
of  men  and  women  they  ought  to  be;  if 
tiiey  are  to  teach  with  the  efficiency  with 
^vhich  they  ought  to  teach;  and  if  they 
are  to  give  to  tlieir  students  the  sort  of 
responsive  older  companionship  which 
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TABLE  No.  2. 


Year 

Applicants 

Applicants  who  failed  to 
complete  papers  or  with- 
drew voluntarily 

Applicants  rejected  because 
of  the  “lowest  third”  rule 

Applicants  rejected  chiefly 
because  of  the  limitation 
of  numbers 

Actual  freshman 
enrollment 

Announced 

1925-26 

262 

63 

1 8 

10 

1 9 1 

1926-27 

303 

66 

1 9 

6 

1 90 

1 927-28 

267 

71 

20 

5 

171 

1 60 

because  of  "lower  half” 

rule 

1926-29 

261 

72 

1 6 

3 

1 68 

I 60 

1929-30 

21  1 

45 

1 4 

3 

1 49 

160 

1 930-31 

307 

99 

1 6 

1 

161 

1 80 

1931-32 

31  1 

98 

32 

5 

1 76 

1 80 

1 932-33 

293 

1 28 

1 7 

7 

141 

1 60 

1 933.34 

341 

161 

5 

2 

163 

they  ought  to  give.  Andrew  Carnegie 
wrote  in  1905:  “I  have  reached  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  least  rewarded  of  all  the 
professions  is  that  of  the  teacher  in  our 
higher  educational  institutions.”  Condi- 
tions had  improved  measurably  by  1929, 
but  salaries  in  most  institutions  were  not 
adequate  even  then.  It  might  be  said 
with  but  little  exaggeration  that  college 
faculties  in  general  have  never  known 
anything  but  depression.  In  Oberlin  low 
rates  prevailed  until  1927:  we  were  able 
then  to  adopt  a salary  scale  which, 
though  still  not  as  high  as  the  service 
rendered  would  warrant,  is,  nevertheless, 
very  good  as  measured  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  the  profession.  Loss  of  this 
gain  would  be  not  only  a sad  thing  for 
Oberlin,  but  for  the  many  institutions 
which  look  to  us  for  example.  The  fact 
that  we  postponed  our  salary  cut  to  the 
last  reasonably  possible  moment  has  been 
a matter  of  encouragement  to  men  in 
other  institutions,  will  enable  us  still  more 
surely  to  attract  new  faculty  members 
whom  we  may  desire,  and  should  be  a 
permanent  source  of  pride  to  the  friends 
of  Oberlin. 

You  wrote  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  facing  a salary  cut  “of  1-8  per 
cent.”  At  the  time  %vhen  you  %vrote  we 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  a cut  ranging  from 
5 to  10%  for  the  staff  in  general,  with 
higher  cuts  in  certain  special  cases,  up  to 
a maximum  of  21%.  For  the  present  year 
the  cuts  for  the  staff  in  general  range 
from  II  to  17%,  with  higher  cuts,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  up  to  a maximum  of  29%. 

It  has  been  by  no  means  without  an 
active  and  sympathetic  consciousness  of 
what  has  been  going  on  that  we  have 
witnessed  the  financial  suffering  w'hich 
the  depression  has  brought  to  so  terribly 
many  men  and  women,  and  among  them 
to  so  sadly  many  alumni  of  the  College. 
I know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  many 
members  of  the  faculty  have  been  using 
considerable  portions  of  their  salaries  to 
help  out  relatives,  friends,  students,  and 
others  whom  they  have  known  to  be  in 
need. 

III.  The  slump  in  Oberlin’s  athletic 

REPUTATION. 

There  is  a slump  in  Oberlin’s  athletic 
reputation;  and  that  slump  unquestionably 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  attract  certain 


high  school  men  to  Oberlin,  and  affects 
the  attitude  of  certain  alumni  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  slump  in  reputation  is  due  primar- 
ily to  the  fact  that  the  last  five  football 
seasons  have  shown  a much  lower  propor- 
tion of  victories  than  did  the  preceding 
years.  The  figures  for  the  last  ten  years 
are  as  follows: 


Year 

1923 

192+ 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
193* 
1932 


Won 

4 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

2 

3 


Tied 


Lost 

3 


I doubt  whether  the  slump  in  reputa- 
tion is  related  to  Oberlin’s  record  in  other 
sports.  The  basketball  record  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it:  in  each  of  the 
last  three  }'ears  we  have  had  four  victor- 
ies and  eight  defeats — but  w’e  had  nvo 
victories  each  and  ten  and  eleven  defeats 
respectively  in  the  years  1925-26  and 
1926-27,  when  our  football  reputation,  and 
consequently  our  general  athletic  reputa- 
tion, was  high. 

Our  record  in  baseball  has  for  a long 
time  been  neither  ver}'  good  nor  very 
poor.  Our  record  in  track  has  in  general 
been  one  of  distinguished  success.  We 
have  done  definitely  well  in  various  min- 
or intercollegiate  sports.  (In  soccer,  an 
intercollegiate  sport  for  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  never  been  defeated.) 

The  fact  remains  that  Oberlin  football 
stock  is  low — and  that  in  consequence  a 
good  many  high  school  boys  think  un- 
favorably of  Oberlin,  and  certain  alumni 
draw  the  inference  that  the  College  is  de- 
clining sadly  and  is  not  worth  working 
for. 


That  this  should  be  so  is  a sorry  com- 
mentary on  prevalent  motives  and  atti- 
tudes with  regard  to  education.  The 
American  college  in  general  is,  and  any 
individual  college  worthy  of  the  name  is 
also,  primarily  (though  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively) an  institution  for  the  training 
and  enriching  of  the  mind.  That  a pros- 
pective college  student  should  be  largely 
influenced  in  choosing  his  college  by  the 
degree  of  success  achieved  by  football 


teams  is  inherently  absurd.  Yet  high 
school  students  are  actually  so  influenced, 
in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  country.  Foot- 
ball is  spectacular;  football  is  fashion- 
able; football  is  news.  It  is  not  hard  to 
trace  the  distortion  of  values — >'et  the  dis- 
tortion is  there. 

The  swaying  of  alumni  attitude  by 
good  or  poor  success  in  football  is  also 
explicable,  since  football  receives  more 
newspaper  publicity  than  any  other  col- 
lege activity;  but  that  the  pride  of  an 
alumnus  in  his  college  and  his  readiness 
to  serve  his  college  should  in  any  large 
measure  be  affected  by  football  scores  is 
an  indication  that  his  college  failed  to  es- 
tablish in  him  a truly  collegiate  sense  of 
values. 

Among  the  students  of  the  college  foot- 
ball has,  I think,  just  about  its  rightful 
place.  For  those  who  play,  it  is  hard 

work,  with  plenty  of  excitement  and 
plenty  of  satisfaction,  if  one  has  done 
one’s  best,  regardless  of  the  outcome.  For 
those  who  watch,  it  is  a clean  and  thrill- 
ing and  enjoyable  spectacle.  But  relative- 
ly few  college  students  of  the  present  day 
— except  perhaps  in  the  far  west — regard 
football  as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
life.  If  the  students  of  the  present  day 
can  retain  their  sense  of  proportion  after 
they  graduate,  the  general  alumni  atti- 
tude will  have  a closer  relation  to  the  pri- 
mary aims  and  achievements  of  the  col- 
lege. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  athletic 
policy  in  Oberlin  since  my  coming,  nor 
was  there  any  change  in  athletic  policy 
here  for  many  years  before  that  time. 
Our  policy  has  been  for  sportsmanship, 
not  only  on  the  field  but  in  preparation 
for  the  game.  Oberlin,  in  recent  years, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
has  never  financed  athletes  directly  or  in- 
directly because  they  were  athletes,  and 
has  never  made  it  easier  for  athletes  to 
enter  or  to  stay  in  college  than  for  non- 
athletes. I should  regard  any  w'eakening 
of  this  policy  as  an  unpardonable  back- 
^vnrd  step. 

You  suggest  that  our  high  intellectual 
standards  of  admission  tend  to  keep  foot- 
ball men  away.  That  may  be;  but  as  I 
have  shown  above,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  admissions  policy  since  191+ 
which  would  tend  toward  the  exclusion  of 
football  men,  except  in  so  far  as  greater 
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number  of  applications  in  itself  operates 
as  a more  exacting  sieve,  and  in  the  ex- 
clusion, since  1927,  of  the  small  number 
of  men  graduating  in  the  lo\ver  half  of 
the  middle  third  of  their  high  school 
classes. 

Football  requires  basicall\‘  an  exception- 
al degree  of  physical  strength,  plus  (for 
backs  and  ends)  physical  speed.  Hut 
football  itself  is  the  better — especially 
modern  football — for  the  infusion  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
best  team  I ever  saw  in  my  life  was  a 
Dartmouth  team  of  about  twelve  years 
ago,  in  which  about  half  the  men  were 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  men.  To  watch  their 
brilliant  individual  and  group  coordina- 
tion was  a joy — even  though  they  were 
smothering  a Chicago  team  of  which  I 
was  then  a rabid  partisan. 

I am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  tide  of 
football  material  may  not  turn  again  in 
our  direction.  (The  foregoing  sentence 
was  written  before  College  opened.  A 
sports  article  in  the  Oherlhi  Rcviefw  for 
September  26  begins:  ‘‘With  the  largest, 
heaviest,  and  most  experienced  squad  of 
freshman  football  aspirants  reporting  in 
recent  years  . . .”).  If  it  does,  well  and 
good — provided  it  is  first  of  all  good  col- 
lege material.  The  assistance  of  alumni 
in  recruiting  such  men  will  be  very  wel- 
come indeed. 

I am  glad  that  you  recognize  the  value 
of  our  intramural  athletic  program. 
There,  indeed,  is  ground  for  pride.  Our 
program  fully  recognizes  the  value  of 
athletic  activity,  not  for  varsity  men 
alone  but  for  all  men  in  the  college.  Last 
year  our  program  included,  in  the  au- 
tumn, football,  touch  football,  soccer, 
cross-country,  tennis,  golf,  and  volley- 
ball; in  the  winter,  basket-ball,  indoor 
track,  swimming,  handball,  wrestling, 
fencing,  tumbling,  boxing  and  bowling; 
in  the  spring,  baseball,  playground  ball, 
track,  horseshoe  pitching,  tennis  and  golf. 
During  the  year  more  than  400  games, 
tournaments,  and  meets  were  arranged; 
and  the  percentage  of  the  men  of  the 
College  who  participated  in  the  program 
was  ninety.  I doubt  whether  any  college 
in  the  country  can  show  a better  record. 

If  you  should  talk  with  a high  school 
senior  who  indicated  a reluctance  to  go 
to  Oberlin  because  of  our  recent  relative- 
ly poor  football  record,  I think  you  should 
ailmit  the  facts,  as  temporary  facts, 
out  hesitation.  Hut  you  might  well  press 
him  rather  hard  as  to  the  grounds  o«i 
^vhich  he  was  lending  to  select  his  col- 
lege. 

On  the  positive  side,  even  within  the 
field  of  athletics,  you  have  the  fact  of  our 
fine  intramural  program;  and  in  respect 
to  the  central  collegiate  effort  and  pur- 
pose you  might,  in  my  judgment,  tell 
him  with  entire  accuracy  that  the  college 
education  which  ()berlin  offers  t<)tla}’  is 
second  to  none  in  the  country. 

What  I have  written  constitutes,  1 tliink, 
a reasonable  and  factual  answer  to  your 
letter.  I'liat,  f)f  course,  is  not  the  whole 


story.  On  the  particular  points  you  have 
raised,  I believe  that  Oberlin  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  right;  and  1 am  hoping  very 
much  indeed  that  this  letter  may  carry 
such  conviction  on  these  points  as  to  win 
a higher  measure  of  cooperation  from 
those  who  may  read  it.  Hut  I am  very- 
far  from  believing  that  Oberlin  is  right 
in  all  respects,  or  that  the  type  of  college 
of  which  Oberlin  is  so  excellent  an  ex- 
ample is  a definitive  type  of  educational 
institution.  I am  convinced  that  the  en- 
tire educational  system  of  which  the  col- 
lege is  at  present  a part  faces  major  read- 
justments in  the  coming  decades,  in  re- 
spect both  to  its  formal  divisions  and  to 
the  character  and  objectives  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  to  be  offered. 

In  a recent  book,  Thv  College  and 
Society,  I have  tried  to  state  some  of  my 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  directions  of  de- 
sirable change — suggesting  that  the  great 
majority'  of  high  school  graduates  who 
seek  further  education  should  find  it  in 
a type  of  institution  quite  different  from 
the  four-year  college,  and  that  both  in 
that  type  of  institution  and  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  four-year  college  the 
main  educational  effort  should  be  to  qual- 
ify students  to  play  their  parts  well  as 
members  of  the  society  into  which  they 
are  to  go. 

I hope  profoundly  that  in  the  new  order 
of  education  which  I foresee,  Oberlin  may' 
attain  a place  of  leadership  comparable  to 
that  which  she  has  held,  and  holds,  in 
the  present  order. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 


College  In  Politics 

The  Social  Science  Section  of  the  Ohio 
College  Association,  of  which  Professor 
Harvey  Wooster  is  this  year  president,  is 
undertaking  to  organize  sentiment  in  Ohio 
against  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  limiting  tax  on  real  es- 
tate to  a maximum  levy  of  10  mills.  Such 
action  would,  it  is  contended,  bankrupt 
local  government  and  put  the  schools  in 
grave  danger. 

The  section  has  created  a special  tech- 
nical committee  on  taxation,  of  which 
Associate  Professor  Arthur  E.  Nilsson  is 
a member.  This  committee  prepared  a 
statement  of  objections  to  the  proposed 
amendment  which  were  sent  to  depart- 
ments of  political  science  and  of  economics 
in  Ohio  colleges  and  universities,  to  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  cities  and  to 
the  editors  of  Ohio  newspapers. 


Authors  This  Month 

Ilenrv  llaskell  ’95,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  neeils  no  inlniduction  to  alumni 
reaiiers. 

Llovd  W.  'Tavlor  (Atoms  and  Philo- 
soj)hers)  is  hcail  of  ()l)eilin’s  Physics  De- 
partment. John  Salter  ’21,  now  professor 
at  Wisconsin  Hniversily,  siient  year  Indore 
last  in  a study  r>f  Philailclphia  politics. 


Thatcher- Whiting 
Reunion 

A happy  family  reunion  took  place  last 
summer  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edith  Whit- 
ing Thatcher  ’98  and  Miss  Mabel  Whit- 
ing ’08,  in  Santa  Ana,  California.  From 
Schenectady,  N.  V.,  came  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  M'hiting  Thatcher  ’26  (Tennie 
Marie  Klotz  ’26)  and  their  daughter 
Lucy;  from  Oakland,  California,  con- 
verged Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Reark  ’26 
(Elinore  Thatcher  '26)  with  their  little 
daughter  Barbara;  while  Virginia 
Thatcher  ’30  came  on  from  Baltimore  to 
make  the  reunion  complete.  Mrs.  Lucy 
J.  Whiting,  who  studied  in  the  Conserva- 
torv  in  the  late  sixties,  and  her  sister  Mrs. 
Alberta  Husted,  who  has  lived  for  manj 
years  in  Oberlin,  tvere  also  members  of 
the  household. 


Mrs.  Dern  in  Oberlin 


Secretary'  of  War  George  H.  Dern  and 
Mrs.  Dern  (Lottie  Brown  ’96-’98)  were 
in  Oberlin  Sunday',  October  22,  the  guests 
of  Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott. 


Church  Celebrates 

125th  Anniversary 

On  August  19  and  20  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Burton,  Ohio,  celebrated 
its  125th  anniversary  amid  strikingly 
Oberlin  surroundings.  Its  pastor  is  Wil- 
mot  E.  Stevens  ’94. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a historical 
pageant,  directed  by  Maurice  A.  Fox, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Marjorie  Fox  Wieland 
’29,  was  presented  in  Burton  Park  before 
an  audience  of  over  a thousand  people. 
Among  the  200  people  in  the  cast  w'ere 
Mrs.  Wieland  and  her  husband  John  H. 
Wieland  ’29,  Doris  Paton  ’20,  Margaret 
Stevens  ’31,  W.  E.  Stevens  ’94,  and  Ever- 
ett C.  Hale  ’25. 

On  Sunday  the  20th,  the  pastor  was  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Robert  Paton  ’88  and  Rev. 
Ozro  Ne\vcnmb  ’95.  At  the  fellowship 
service  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Helen  Kim- 
ball Smead  of  Madison,  Ohio,  Oberlin 
’93-'94,  spoke  for  the  Plymouth  Rock  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Churches,  of 
which  she  is  moderator,  and  Rev.  Harlan 
P.  Metcalf  '89  also  had  a part  in  the 
service.  Among  those  altenditig  the  serv- 
ices were  Daniel  D.  Parmclee  c’14 
his  brother  Don  Parmelee,  tor  seveial 
\ears  a student  in  the  .‘\eatlemy  anil  a 
student  in  the  Conservatory  1911-12:  Mrs. 
Harlan  I’.  Metcalf  (Czarina  GoUlsbury 
’92-’94)  ; Mrs.  E.  O.  Mead,  whose  hus- 
batul  was  a lormer  pastor  of  the  ehuich 
ami  an  alumnus  of  the  Oberlin  Cjraduatc 
Sehool  of  'J'heology  ’00.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Griswold  ’94  (Frances  Louise 
Fiteh  '94)  were  guests  ol  Mr.  and  Mr>. 
Slcveiis  for  the  two  days. 
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Yeomen  Take  First  Two  Games 

BY  MONTY  McKinney  ’34 


Oherlin  i2 — Rociiesier  o 

Playing  in  the  first  game  of  the  cur- 
rent season,  Oberlin  sped  to  a victory 
over  Rochester  on  the  latter's  field.  The 
team  was  on  the  offensive  for  a great 
parr  of  the  game  and  missed  running  up 
a larger  score  by  one  or  two  unfortunate 
mistakes.  Oberlin  scored  first  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  on  an  end  run  after  a fake 
kick  by  Brickley.  Previous  to  that  time 
the  team  had  been  largely  on  the  offen- 
sive with  the  exception  of  Rochester’s  one 
scoring  threat  after  Pfaff’s  fumble  on  the 
seventeen  yard  line.  Rochester  completed 
one  short  pass  and  was  then  held  for 
downs.  Oberlin  kicked  out  of  danger, 
and  Rocliester  made  no  other  threats  dur- 
ing this  or  the  next  period. 

The  second  touchdown  came  after  a 
drive  from  the  forty -yard  line.  A re- 
verse netted  in  a gain  of  about  twenty 
yards,  and  from  there  the  ball  was  pushed 
across  the  line  on  a series  of  line  plays. 
A third  touchdown  just  missed  comple- 
tion when  Cooper  dropped  a pass  over 
the  goal  line. 

Throughout  the  game  Oberlin  showed 
speed  and  power,  more  of  both  than  had 
been  seen  in  an  Oberlin  team  in  many 
years.  Baetz  passed  and  kicked  well,  and 
Ruth  accomplished  his  usual  good  block- 
ing. The  line  charged  fast  and  hard  and 
thoroughly  outplayed  the  Rochester  line. 

Oberlin  21 — Kenyon  o 

Oberlin  put  on  a good  show  for  its 
first  home  game,  winning  over  a heavy 
but  slow  Ken3'’on  team  by  a score  of  21-0. 
The  spectators,  of  whom  there  were 
many,  saw  the  team  start  off  slowly, 
making  only  one  score,  a safety,  in  the 
first  half.  These  points  came  within  the 
first  two  minutes  of  play  on  a Kenyon 
fumble.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
team  made  no  score  during  ilie  first  two 
periods,  it  advanced  readily  through  the 
Kenyon  line  and  around  the  ends,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  team  was 
superior. 

In  the  third  quarter  Correll,  substitut- 
ing for  Bricklev  who  had  been  removed 
with  a dislocated  elbow,  ran  thirty  yards 
on  a reverse  play  for  the  first  touchdown 
of  the  game.  Thereafter,  with  numerous 
substitutions,  Oberlin  seemed  able  to  walk 
through  their  opponents  readily.  Correll 
got  atvay  on  two  more  occasions,  and  a 
couple  of  passes  were  completed  out  of 
a far  larger  number  of  tries.  A pass 
to  Ruth  led  to  one  of  the  subseciuent 
touchdowns.  Smith  carrying  the  ball  over 
after  one  pla\'  on  a line  play. 

The  kicking  of  Baetz,  sophomore  star, 
was  a feature  of  this  game  and  was  re- 
sponsible in  no  small  part  for  the  margin 
of  victory.  He  placed  his  punts  well  and 
got  fine  distance  on  all  of  them,  getting 


each  kick  off  in  good  time  and  without 
accident.  Again  tlie  line  outcharged  their 
opponents,  and  the  importance  of  this 
fact  in  the  outcome  of  the  game  cannot 
be  minimized. 

\\’’ooster  6 — Oberlin  o 

Oberlin  went  down  to  Wooster  with 
an  even  chance  for  victory  even  without 
the  services  of  Baetz,  out  with  a torn 
ligament.  Wooster,  however,  jumped  to 
a fast  start  and  scored  within  the  first 
five  minutes  of  plav  on  a pair  of  end 
runs  which  added  up  to  almost  fifty 
yards.  After  a couple  more  plays  they 
were  able  to  put  the  ball  across  for  the 
only  score  of  the  game.  Wooster  threat- 
ened again,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
game  was  played  near  the  middle  of  the 
field  until  the  end  of  the  game  when 
Oberlin  advanced  to  Wooster’s  territory 
on  a pass  from  Smith  to  Cooper.  Sub- 
sequent plaj^s  brought  the  ball  to  Woos- 
ter’s nine-yard  line  where,  with  four 
downs  and  about  a minute  and  a half  to 
pla}',  a pass  to  Ruth  failed  as  did  three 
plays  through  the  line. 

Defensively  the  line  was  weak  against 
Wooster’s  fast  bunch,  and  the  Oberlin 
line  seemed  unable  to  adapt  their  play  to 
changing  requirements  as  Wooster’s  at- 
tack shifted.  The  kicking  was  ably 
handled  by  Pfaff  in  the  absence  of 
Baetz,  but  Pfaff’s  kicks  were  low  and 
long,  and  the  ends  had  not  enough  time 
in  which  to  get  down  under  them  to 
make  the  tackles.  It  was  without  doubt 
W’oosier’s  game  as  it  was  pla\’ed. 


Another  Finney  Tale 


We  have  come  by  ivhat  we  believe  to 
be  a new  and  genuine  Finney  story.  It 
is  contributed  by  Mrs.  Lemira  Sloan 
Langille  ’67,  wito  entered  Oberlin  from 
Western  Reserve  Seminary  in  the  term  .of 
1866.  She  is  now  over  ninety  years  old. 

"Soon  after  I went  to  Oberlin,”  writes 
Mrs.  Langille,  “I  had  a personal  e.xper- 
ience  with  Rev.  Finney.  At  that  time  the 
girls,  instead  of  desiring  to  be  tanned, 
tried  to  save  themselves  from  being 
tanned  by  wearing  veils. 

"At  that  time  I wore  a turban  with  a 
veil  fastened  on  the  upper  left  edge  of 
it.  The  material  was  similar  to  that 
worn  by  nuns.  Theirs  is  black;  mine  was 
a bright  dark  green.  The  veil  was  about 
three-fourths  of  a 3'ard  lotig  and  the 
same  in  width. 

"One  windy  day  as  I was  passing  the 
house  of  Presitletit  Finney,  he  was  in  the 
front  yard.  Just  then  my  veil  blew  up, 
e-Kposing  my  face,  lie  called  out,  ‘Sin- 
ners hide  their  faces!’  It  was  a long 
time  before  1 forgave  him  for  that  im- 
pertinence." 


Death  of  Mrs.  Warner 


Just  as  the  Magazine  goes  to  press,  we 
receive  word  of  the  death,  on  October 
23,  of  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner. 

Keren  Osborne  was  born  on  October 
15,  1849,  the  daughter  of  Noah  H.  Os- 
borne and  Eliza  A.  Thompson.  On 
April  12,  i868,  she  was  married  to  Lu- 
cien Calvin  Warner,  and  became  actively 
identified  with  his  many  charitable  and 
philanthropic  undertakings.  Together 
with  Dr.  Warner,  she  w’as  the  donor  of 
the  buildings  housing  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatorv  of  Music,  erected  1883-84,  and 
of  Warner  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1900. 
The  honorar\'  A.M.  degree  was  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  College  in  1902. 

Dr.  M’arner  died  in  July,  1925.  The 
four  children  survive:  Mrs.  Agnes  War- 
ner Mastick  ’92,  Franklin  H.  Warner 
and  Lucien  T.  Warner  both  of  the  Class 
of  1898,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warner  Gal- 
lowhur,  who  attended  Oberlin  in  1896-97. 


Frosh  Win  Tie-Up 


To  those  it  mav  concern,  the  freshman 
men  succeeded  in  winning  the  annual  tie- 
up  this  vear  Iw  a 70-61  score.  The  soph- 
omores ended  the  first  half  brilliantly 
with  the  count  at  35-28  in  their  favor, 
but  at  the  latter  end  sheer  numbers  be- 
gan to  tell. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to 
report  an  incident  which  we  suppose  no 
one  else  is  aware  of,  as  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  print.  It  is  our  impression 
that,  following  the  fray,  sophomore  men 
ingeniously  clung  to  the  clappers  of  the 
Finney  Chapel  bells,  making  the  peal  of 
victory  a somewhat  uncertain  voice  to  the 
eager  hands  of  ’37  on  the  rope  below. 
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^33  In  Shansi  Good  Hopes  of  Soccer 


Our  alumni  may  enjoy  excerpts  from  a 
letter  written  by  Gertrude  Cheney  ’33, 
our  new  woman  Shansi  representative, 
two  weeks  after  she  arrived  in  China. 

“Our  stay  at  Peking  was  shortened  to 
about  three  days,  for  the  second  day  Dick 
(Irwin)  received  an  S,  O.  S.  from  ‘Alzie’ 
Munger,  the  head  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment at  our  school.  It  seems  the  Fac- 
ult}'  Retreat  was  to  take  place  earlier  than 
expected  and  there  was  only  one  there, 
‘Alzie’  herself,  to  represent  the  English 
Department.  We  took  the  night  train  to 
Vu’tse  (a  French  train,  by  the  way,  with 
little  compartments  and  hard  narrow  beds 
which  go  widthwise).  From  Yu’tse  we 
expected  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way,  a 
stretch  of  about  23  miles,  in  the  school 
car.  However,  the  roads  were  so  bad  be- 
cause of  recent  heavy  rains,  not  only 
autos  couldn’t  get  through,  but  there  was 
even  some  doubt  about  rickshas  making  it. 
As  it  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon  vve 
decided  not  to  risk  it  that  night  but  to  go 
on  to  the  next  station,  Taiuanfu  . . . We 
Avere  back  at  Yu’tse  by  ten  ready  to  start 
on  our  ricksha  journey,  for  still  the  roads 
were  impassible  to  autos.  What  a ride 
that  was — especially  crossing  the  first 
river!  The  bridge  had  been  washed 
away.  Though  the  river  was  quite  shal- 
low, onl}'  about  four  feet  deep  in  the 
deepest  place,  yet  that  was  too  deep  for 
our  rickshas  to  be  pulled  through.  In- 
stead river-men  lifted  them  up  with  us 
in  them  and  carried  them  that  way.  All 
our  baggage  had  to  be  untied  and  carried 
across,  piece  by  piece,  each  trunk  being 
carried  by  about  five  men.  About  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  hospital  car  from 
Taiku  met  us  and  took  us  the  rest  of  the 
Avay.  There  Avere  tAvo  more  riA*ers  to 
cross,  but  about  forty  men  Avere  Avaiting 
at  each  river  to  push  and  pull  us  across. 

“School  officially  started  Avith  eight 
o’clock  chapel  August  22.  The  faculty 
all  lines  up  outside  and  marches  in  and 
up  on  the  platform  Avhile  the  500  boys 
and  girls  stand  at  attention.  The  English 
Department  sit  along  the  back  row,  so 
that  ‘Alzie’  can  pass  notes  along  to  tell  us 
what  is  happening.  The  biggest  thrill 
came  Avith  the  tune  of  our  Oberlin  Alma 
Mater.  Then  I felt  right  at  home,  though 
they  Avere  all  singing  Chinese  Avords. 

“The  other  night  I attended  my  first 
Chinese  feast.  It  Avas  given  in  honor  of 
Gene  Chaio  Avho  has  been  Dean  here  for 
the  last  six  years  and  Avho  is  now  leav- 
ing to  be  Secretary  to  the  Advisory  Board 
in  the  National  Mint  in  Shanghai.  They 
are  undertaking  (juite  a tremendous  piece 
of  Avork  there,  i.e.,  making  the  currency 
the  same  throughout  all  of  China.  All  the 
Faculty  avctc  invited  to  the  feast.  We  be- 
gan with  hors-d’oeuvres.  'J’hese  Averc 
served  in  small  bo^vl8  and  left  on  the 
table  throughout  the  whole  meal.  '1  here 


Avere  dishes  of  Avatermelon  seeds,  sliced 
cucumbers,  jellied  cold  ham,  bits  of 
chicken,  grapes,  sliced  peaches,  agaraga, 
pickles  and  pork,  old  black  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  soy  bean  sauce.  The  second 
course  Avas  sea-fungus  served  in  a big 
boAvl  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
Avhile  all  dived  in  Avith  a spoon.  It  Avai 
too  soupy  to  eat  AvIth  chopsticks.  The 
other  nine  courses  Avere  beancurd,  land 
fungus,  chicken  (roasted  and  Avas  it 
good!)  clam  mussels,  peppered  chicken, 
lotus  seeds,  little  meat  balls  and  gravy, 
“Avhole  family”  (a  mixture  of  everything 
under  the  sun,  on  the  order  of  Irish 
steAA’),  and  rice  Avith  soup  to  pour  over  it. 
I see  now  Avhy  feasts  last  about  tAvo  hours. 

“Yesterday  the  school  tried  out  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  done  before  and 
thanks  to  Sam  Wilson  it  Avas  A^ery  suc- 
cessful. The  upper  classes  of  Chinese 
have  quite  an  aA^ersion  to  menial  labor. 
They  have  never  done  it  and  don’t  see 
Avhy  they  should  haA^e  to  do  it  noAV.  Most 
of  the  students  at  the  school  haA*e  the 
same  ideas,  since  they  come  from  the  up- 
per classes.  Imagine  if  you  can,  then, 
the  sight  of  500  boys  and  girls  Avorking 
for  tAvo  hours  in  the  broiling  hot  sun 
pulling  out  Aveeds,  some  of  them  four  feet 
in  height,  and  actually  having  a good 
time!  . . . Yesterday  morning  in  chapel 
Mr.  Chang  of  the  Extension  Department 
gave  a rousing  speech.  ‘Why  is  Japan 
so  strong?’  said  he.  ‘Its  people  AA'ork. 
Many  of  ours  are  parasites,  especially  the 
rich  . . . The  Avhole  GoA^ernment  knows 
noAv  that  Ave  have  to  change.  Therefore, 
neAv  orders  have  come  from  the  central 
GoA'ernment.  Think  hoAV  much  Ave  could 
produce  if  all  our  people  Avorked.  Also 
hoAv  strong  Ave’d  be.  We  could  meet  our 
enemy  Avithout  fear.  If  Ave  love  our 
country  Ave  should  Avork;  if  Ave  Ioa'c  our 
school,  our  Avork  should  begin  here.’  And 
from  that  he  led  to  the  work  of  pulling 
out  Aveeds  from  both  the  Girls’  Athletic 
Field  and  Boys’  Athletic  Field.  It 
seemed  an  impossible  task.  The  Faculty 
Avere  out  in  full  force,  too,  for  this  Avas 
a Faculty-student  undertaking.  The  stu- 
dent body  Avere  divided  into  four  sections 
and  each  assigned  a certain  part  of  the 
field  to  weed.  LikcAvise,  each  section  had 
a special  student  leader  and  different  col- 
ored flags.  And  hoAv  they  did  Avork ! 
They  tackled  the  Girls’  field  first  and 
Avere  through  it  in  less  than  an  hour. 
'J'hen,  Avith  more  yelling  and  shouting, 
the  Avholc  group  left  to  go  over  to  the 
other  Compound  and  start  on  the  Boys’ 
field.  Though  they  Averen’t  all  finished 
at  five-thirty  (the  appointed  hour  for 
stopping),  the  Avork  Avns  called  to  a halt 
and  all  Avcrc  given  apples  to  repay  them. 
'Fhcy  certainly  shoAved  fine  spirit  through- 
out the  whole  work;  we  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  them.” 


Soccer  starts  on  its  fourth  year  of  inter- 
collegiate competition  Avith  a schedule  of 
four  games:  November  4,  Wooster  there; 
November  ii,  Wooster  here;  November 
18,  Ohio  State  there;  and  November  25, 
the  University  of  Illinois  here.  This  is 
the  first  year  Wooster  has  had  intercol- 
legiate soccer,  and  the  strength  of  their 
team  is  therefore  unknown.  Ohio  State 
has  a good  outfit,  but  has  always  been 
defeated  by  Oberlin;  the  University  of 
Illinois,  still  stronger,  has  defeated  us 
once  and  has  once  been  held  to  a tie. 

Oberlin  prospects  are  good  this  season. 
Although  McLeod,  John  Brown,  Storandt, 
RiA'^kind  and  Cameron  Avere  lost  by  gradu- 
ation, the  team  will  have  five  lettermen 
returning  Avith  two  years  of  varsity  exper- 
ience each.  These  are  EdAvard  Pye,  cap- 
tain; Olds,  Wilbur,  Voellmig  and  Rob- 
bins Strong.  With  one  year  of  A^'arsity  ex- 
perience come  McCrae,  Lombard  and 
Murray.  Good  material  from  the  sopho- 
more class  includes  Ransmeier,  Gould, 
and  Cooke,  Avho  Avill  probably  be  goal- 
keeper. 

In  three  years  of  playing,  Oberlin  soc- 
cer has  lost  one  game  and  tied  one; 
five  goals  have  been  scored  against  us, 
compared  Avith  30  scored  against  our  op- 
ponents. Year  before  last,  not  a single 
goal  Avas  scored  against  the  Crimson  dur- 
ing the  entire  season. 


Honor  Cyrus  Baldwin 


Pomona  College  Avomen  have  recently 
christened  one  of  their  residence  halls 
Bakhvin  Hall,  in  honor  of  Cyrus  G. 
Baldwin,  president  of  Pomona  College 
from  1890  to  1898. 

Dr.  BaldAvin  graduated  from  Oberlin 
with  the  Class  of  1873,  received  his  A.M. 
in  1876  and  Avas  honored  Avith  the  D.D. 
in  1896.  He  died  at  Palo  Alto  in  1931. 


Springfield  Meets 


A meeting  of  the  Conned iciit  Valley 
Ahimni  Association  was  held  October  4, 
1933,  in  the  Oppenheimer  Memorial  Room 
of  tiie  Springfield  V.  M.  C.  A.  Dr. 
Bohn  spoke  to  us  of  the  great  men  who 
have  lielped  to  make  (Jherlin,  and  gave 
us  news  of  tiie  Olietlin  Centennial.  Sev- 
eral of  our  group  iiad  attended  tiie  Cen- 
tennial and  gave  us  tiieir  impressions. 

The  iieople  in  olHce  for  our  associa- 
tion during  (lie  past  year  were  re-elected, 
so  tliat  tiie  oHicers  now  are:  Rev.  Alfred 
Walton  ’ll,  president,  Elizahetli  Craig 
’28,  vice  president,  and  Elia  Sherley  31, 
secrclarv-lreasurer. 

.'\fter  tile  meeting  liglit  refreshments 
were  served,  and  Oherlin  alumni  from 
the  Class  of  1883  to  the  Class  of  1932 
became  better  acipiainted. 


— E.  S. 
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— George  M.  North  died  in  Cleve- 
land on  June  9.  He  is  a son  of  Mrs. 
William  G,  North  (Anna  J.  Mahan  ’48) 
and  a grandson  of  President  Asa  Mahan. 

Acad.  ’65-’66 — Pickering  P.  Smith  died 
at  Richfield,  Ohio,  on  June  10. 

a'67-*73 — George  W.  Kinney,  president 
of  Kinney  Levan,  Cleveland,  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday  on  October  4.  Still  in 
active  service,  he  spent  the  day  at  his 
desk,  pausing  only  to  receive  a gift  of 
eightv  roses  from  his  employees  and  to 
read  the  letters  and  telegrams  of  congrat- 
ulation from  his  friends. 

’70 — Rev.  Homer  W.  Carter,  Wiscon- 
sin State  Congregational  Church  leader 
for  more  than  25  years,  died  August  27 
at  his  home  in  Madison.  Mr.  Carter  had 
been  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  for 
two  years  since  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1929. 

He  was  born  November  5,  1847,  in 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  and  attended  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  after  he  received 
his  degree  from  Oberlin.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1876.  Upon  graduation  he 
taught  and  preached  among  the  Negroes 
in  Alabama  for  a few  months  and  then 
went  to  Ripon  and  later  to  Brandon,  Wis. 
He  married  Jeannie  McClelland  of  Bran- 
don in  1885.  Mr.  Carter  entered  state 
church  work  in  1892,  becoming  secretary 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Wiscon- 
sin Home  Missions  Society  and  moved  to 
Beloit.  He  went  to  Madison  in  1910 
where  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin Congregational  conference.  In  1917 
he  became  registrar  and  pastor-at-large. 
While  he  held  this  office  he  filled  pulpits 
at  Sparta  and  Racine.  He  was  relieved 
in  1923  of  his  conference  duties  and  grad- 
ually retired  from  active  church  work. 
Surviving  are  three  children.  Dr.  Homer 
M.  Carter  ex’ii,  Madison;  Mrs.  Seth 
Pratt,  Burlington;  and  James  T.  Carter 
’14,  Baltimore;  eight  grandchildren,  and 
a brother.  Dr.  Charles  Edgerton  Carter 
’94,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

’72 — On  July  II  the  Weiser,  Idaho, 
Congregational  Church  celebrated  its 
fortieth  anniversary  with  its  ninety-year- 
old  founder,  Edward  A.  Paddock,  very 
much  on  hand.  At  the  afternoon  service 
the  founder  of  the  church  reminisced  in 
the  inimitable  Paddock  style,  giving  in- 
teresting details  of  the  earlv  history  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Paddock  gave  up  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  to  serve  as  the 
principal  of  Weiser  Academy,  and  later 
became  the  founder  and  head  of  the  In- 
terrnountain  Institute. 

c’72-’73— Mrs.  John  H.  Buck  (Josie 
Needham)  died  June  1 at  her  home  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  She  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  and  confined  to  her  lied  since 
the  death  of  her  husband  on  April  18. 
Mrs.  Buck,  a native  of  Lexington,  Ohio, 
married  and  went  to  Portland  in  1893! 
Her  husband  was  an  instructor  in  pen- 
manship in  the  public  schools.  Surviving 
her  are  her  two  sons,  I..  F.  Buck  and 
Frank  L.  Buck,  deputy  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court. 

^ 72-’75 — An  invalid  since  1920,  Dr. 
Corwin  C.  W^arden,  75,  died  at  his  home, 
17  Adams  Street,  Berea,  Ohio,  on  May 
26.  Dr.  Warden  received  medical  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Wooster 


medical  department  in  1878  and  \W*stern 
Reserve  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
1882.  Despite  his  ill  health  he  continued 
until  recently  the  practice  he  began  in 
1879.  lie  served  as  postmaster  at  Berea 
from  1890  until  1894.  Dr.  Warden  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Warden. 

’73 — “Dear  Alumni  Association,”  \vrites 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Baldwin  (Ella  Billings), 
“Vour  friendly  interest  invites  a reply. 
The  N R A has  forgotten  us  who  de- 
pend upon  ‘fixed  incomes.’  They  are  go- 
ing down  while  commodities  are  going  up. 
It  seems  wrong,  yet  how  can  such  a re- 
sult be  remedied?  I do  not  kno\v.  I 
draw  my  belt  a little  tighter  and  fare  on. 
I have  no  plans  at  my  age  except  to  live 
on  what  I have.” 

’76 — Henry  Liberty  Bates  is  faring  well 
these  days.  He  enjoyed  the  Centennial 
last  June  immensely  and  is  looking  for- 
w'ard  to  returning  in  ’36.  The  following 
tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  Bates  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Journal: 
“He  is  a Republican  and  a Congregation- 
alist  and  has  always  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  serving  as  ad- 
viser and  father  confessor  not  only  to  the 
college  boys  but  to  everyone  else  who 
needs  a friend  and  counsellor.” 

c’76-’78 — Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Dick  (Alvi- 
ola  May  Liise)  died  at  her  home,  1371 
North  Garfield  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
June  10.  Mrs.  Dick  took  advanced  work 
in  voice  and  pipe  organ  in  Philadelphia 
and  special  work  in  piano  in  Chicago. 
For  several  years  she  was  a member  of 
the  music  faculty  of  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  Macon,  Ga.  As  the  wife  of  a 
Methodist  minister  she  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  his  churches  several  times  during  his 
absence.  She  was  active  in  missionary 
work  and  devoted  her  efforts  especially 
to  foreign  missions.  Mrs.  Dick  is  sur- 
vived by  her  husband  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1888,  and  by  one  sister,  Mrs. 
William  E.  Chenery,  of  Boston. 

’78 — The  following  communication  was 
received  from  Wilder  S.  Metcalf  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas:  “I  am  more  short  of  in- 
come these  days  than  for  fifty  years.  If 
I could  sell  perfectly  safe  farm  mortgages 
to  any  one  I should  be  coming  to  life. 
I go  nowhere  unless  some  one  desires  my 
services  or  my  company  enough  to  pay 
my  expenses.  I have  been  chairman  of 
the  National  Finance  Committee  for 
eleven  years  and  take  care  of  investment 
of  some  millions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  to  help  in  the  care  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  or  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren. I am  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  District 
#10,  a director  in  the  Liberty  Life  In- 
surance Co.  and  president  of  a Building 
& Loan  Co.  But  while  no  salarv  attaches 
to  any  of  these,  they  do  pay  expenses.” 

t’8i,  '81— Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Luther 
Stimson  (Emily  B.  Hall),  after  visiting 
their  northern  chihlren  regularlv  for  about 
forty  years,  have  not  been  fiftv  miles 
away  from  their  home  (Coral  (}ables, 
Florida)  in  the  last  two  years  or  more. 

^ ’85 — Mrs.  Louis  L.  Nichols  (May  El- 
lis) of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  returned  to  her 
summer  home  in  Penn  "^'an,  N.  V.,  Sep- 
tember 14,  after  a delightful  three  months' 


visit  in  Tours,  France,  with  her  grand- 
daughters, Jane  and  Ann  Nichols,  of 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

’85,  ’86 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D. 
Sheldon  (Grace  Safford)  have  been 
spending  the  summer  and  fall  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  B.  Sheldon  ’17  (Eliza- 
beth K.  Barnard  ’18),  Fort  Worden, 
Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon 
traveled  by  auto  all  the  way,  stopping  a 
month  in  Denver.  They  also  stopped  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  spent  several  weeks 
in  Seattle. 

’85 — Mrs.  William  Bliven  (Nellie  F. 
Canon)  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen 
^rundage  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  moved  to 
Tryon,  N.  C.,  November  1.  Mrs.  Bliven 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews  (Harriet 
A.  Clark  ’85)  of  Oberlin,  visited  Mrs. 
Louis  L.  Nichols  (May  Ellis  ’85)  in  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.,  the  first  week  in  October. 

'88 — Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain  has 
been  a professor  emeritus  for  nearly  five 
years,  but  still  retains  his  office  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  During  this  per- 
iod he  has  taught  two  summer  sessions  at 
the  Puget  Sound  Biological  Station  and 
one  semester  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a book  on  the  Elements  of  Plant 
Science  and  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Meth- 
ods in  Plant  Histology.  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain,  whom  students  of  forty  years  ago 
will  remember  as  Mary  E.  Life  ex-c’88, 
died  in  Februarj’,  1931. 

’90 — Mrs.  George  C.  Doolittle  (Carrie 
S.  Shaw),  formerly  a Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  died  October  19  follow- 
ing a stroke.  In  1893  Mrs.  Doolittle  was 
appointed  a missionary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  She  remained 
active  in  missionary  work  until  1923, 
when  she  resigned  because  of  poor  health. 
She  is  survived  by  a son,  Charles  Doolittle 
’19  of  Elmwood,  111.,  and  a daughter, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Piper  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

ex’91 — Mrs.  John  M.  Gundry  (Frances 
R.  Gilchrist)  died  October  16  at  her 
home,  11916  Carlton  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  after  an  illness  of  several  years. 

Mrs.  Gundry  was  born  in  .Alpena, 
Mich.,  the  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Gilchrist,  and  came  to  Cleveland 
with  her  family,  where  her  father  be- 
came head  of  the  Gilchrist  Transporta- 
tion Co.  Mrs.  Gundry  not  only  attended 
Oberlin  College  for  several  years,  but 
also  studied  at  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art.  She  was  always  interested  in  paint- 
ing and  had  a studio  at  the  family’s  sum- 
mer home  in  East  Orleans,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Gundry  had  always  been  a de- 
votee of  music  and  before  her  illness  she 
was  a member  of  the  .Amateur  Musical 
Club.  Second  to  her  interest  in  art  came 
her  interest  in  gardening  and  decorating. 
For  many  years  she  had  been  a member 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia.  She  had, 
previous  to  her  illness,  been  a member  of 
the  Cleveland  Print  Club  and  the  Wo- 
man’s Club.  She  was  also  a member  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Surviving  are  Mr.  Gundry,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company; 
three  sons,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Joseph  P.  and 
Willoughby  D.,  all  of  Cleveland;  and  a 
daughter,  Bede  E.  Clifford  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 
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t’91 — Rev.  William  H.  Baker  celebrated 
his  75th  birthday  on  October  lo.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clare  M.  Vrooman  ’15  (Jessie  L. 
Baker  ’15)  entertained  nearby  members  of 
the  family  in  his  honor  that  evening,  and 
shared  with  him  scores  of  greetings  and 
appreciations  of  his  ministry  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Retired,  but  in  ex- 
cellent health,  he  and  Mrs.  Baker  now 
live  in  Wellington. 

’98 — Ira  1^.  Shaw  '“is  still  at  his  old 
job  of  teacher  training  in  the  good  old 
Southland.  N R A has  done  us  no 
damage  as  yet  nor  do  we  look  for  any. 
Berea  teachers  did  not  feel  the  past  ‘IN- 
DENTATION’ as  badly  as  most  other 
schools  in  its  class.  One  of  the  joys  of 
Berea  is  that  we  have  so  many  Oberlin- 
ites  on  the  faculty.” 

’99 — Harley  G.  Moorhead  is  chairman 
of  the  Complaint  and  Code  Observance 
Committee  of  the  N R A at  Omaha, 
Nebr.  He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Insanity  of  Douglas 
County,  Nebr. 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  C.  Erick- 
son (Abbie  R.  Campbell)  have  returned 
East  from  California  where  they  have 
been  living  for  the  past  two  years.  They 
are  now  at  home  at  42  Sumner  Street, 
Weston,  Mass.  Oberlin  friends  are  al- 
ways welcome! 

t‘o6 — The  Congregational  Church  at 
Livingston,  Montana,  of  which  Rev.  Sam- 
uel McCarthy  is  pastor,  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  in  September.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  active  in  church  and  education- 
al circles,  having  delivered  the  bacca- 
laureate address  at  Billings  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  Montana  State  College, 
Bozeman,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
He  w^as  also  dean  of  the  Montana  Sum- 
mer Assembly  held  at  Boulder  River  July 
11-20. 

ex’07 — Word  has  been  received  that 
Mrs.  Fred  B.  Anderson  (Lena  Kennedy) 
was  instantly  killed  on  July  ii  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  Sedgwick, 
Maine. 

’07 — Ruth  A.  Parmelee  sailed  for  the 
United  States  in  October  to  take  her  fur- 
lough on  account  of  health  and  because 
the  work  at  the  American  Women’s  Hos- 
pital, Piraeus,  Greece,  is  at  a lull. 

*^09 — The  first  of  June  found  Grace  Mc- 
Connaughey  making  her  way  from  Clare- 
mont, Calif.,  to  Oberlin  where  at  Com- 
mencement time  she  had  charge  of  73 
girls  barracked  at  Tank  Hall  during  the 
days  when  Cfdiege  dormitories  were  hous- 
ing guests.  In  July  she  went  to  Ne^v 
England  for  six  weeks,  the  major  time 
being  spent  on  Long  Island  in  Casco  Bay 
off  the  coast  of  Maine.  She  is  now  seeing 
Oberlin  College  life  again  after  twenty- 
five  years — this  time  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  head  of  a C'oilege  house  instead  of 
as  a student.  Any  old  frietuls  driving 
through  Oberlin  will  find  Vliss  McCon- 
naughey,  ordinarily,  at  Keep  ('f)ttage — il 
she’s  not  at  the  market  or  attending  a 
“matron’s  meeting.” 

’12 — Helen  Dart  worked  last  summer  in 
the  7'ravelers’  Aid  Society  at  the  Century 
of  Progress. 

h’i2 — Brigadier  General  C'.  R.  IIf)w- 
land  gives  his  interpretation  of  the  cause 
of  the  Depression:  “Let’s  not  talk  about 
the  Dcpressif)n.  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
Depression  was,  and  is,  talk  about  the 


Depression.  l‘he  Depression  is  largely 
mental.  The  sorro\v  and  pinch  of  the  De- 
pression is  physical. 

“I  am  still  a bachelor.  There  is  so 
much  public  business  to  occupy  time  that 
a vacation  is  not  Just  now  in  sight.  I 
Avould  like  to  visit  Oberlin,  but  I haven’t 
the  time. 

“My  History  of  the  Jf'orld  Jf'iir  is  go- 
ing through  a second  edition  because  the 
principles  aitnounced  in  it  as  the  princi- 
ples of  war  are  also  the  principles  that 
control  business  and  life.” 

’13 — While  assisting  In  the  repair  of 
a roof  at  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  October 
6,  Ernest  Vocom  of  Oberlin  was  badly 
injured  when  he  fell  about  twenty  feet. 
Both  of  his  wrists  were  broken  and  he 
suffered  two  fractured  ribs.  Mr.  Vocom 
is  making  a satisfactory  recovery. 

’13 — Jerome  Davis  writesof  an  interest- 
ing project  in  the  form  of  an  Oberlin 
colony  near  Bath,  Maine:  “We  own  an 
entire  point  called  Brightwater  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  water  except  for  four 
hundred  feet.  On  one  side  is  an  arm  of 
the  open  ocean  and  on  the  other  is  a 
lagoon  four  miles  long.  Other  Oberlin 
graduates  who  are  here  with  us  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Ewing  ’04  (Georgia 
M.  Carrothers  ’02)  and  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  is  a member  of  the  Class 
of  1936;  and  Rhoda  McCullouch  ’10,  edi- 
tor of  the  IHomen's  Press.  The  colony 
is  organized  on  a cooperative  basis,  each 
of  us  having  a lease  for  99  years  but  the 
entire  plot  of  some  120  acres  is  held  in 
common.  We  are  just  nine  miles  from 
Bath,  Maine.  Most  of  us  have  log  cab- 
ings  built  from  the  trees  on  our  own  lots. 
All  Oberlinites  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  come  up  and  see  the  place.” 

’13,  ’13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  L. 
Cheney  (Myrtle  Kellogg)  and  their  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Ruth,  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mr. 
Cheney,  who  is  professor  of  physics  in 
George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  has  a sabbatical  leave  of 
absence  for  the  academic  year  1933-34 
and  is  spending  the  time  in  research  and 
study  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  Cheneys’  California  address 
is  1356  East  Mountain  Street,  Pasadena. 

’14 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L. 
Henderson  of  Wauwatoso,  Wis.,  August 
21,  a daughter,  Sarah  Ann.  Mr.  Hender- 
son recently  attended  a conference  with 
Professors  Molev  and  Berle  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

ex’14 — Ruth  Bartlett  worked  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society  at  the 
Century  of  Progress. 

'’13 — Jessie  E.  Martin  is  home  on  fur- 
lough from  Tarsus,  Turkey,  and  expects 
to  spend  the  year  in  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia, with  her  parents.  Her  address  is 
560  Mayflower  Road. 

’15 — Mrs.  Herman  E.  Nichols  (Ruth  E. 
Alexander)  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  is  making 
a splendid  success  of  her  photography  for 
children.  Her  work  is  used  by  large  ad- 
vertising firms  as  well  as  in  books;  the 
Macmillan  Co.  has  Just  pnl>lished  an  il- 
lustrated book  of  Mrs.  Nichols  called 
/Vr///ry.  'I'hey  will  publish  two  other  books 
for  Mrs.  Nichols  tliis  coming  year. 

’15 — Clare  M.  Vrooman,  ^vho  has  been 
practicitig  law  in  Cleveland  for  fifteem 
years,  has  become  a partner  in  the  firm 
which  \vill  l)e  known  as  Garfield,  Cross 


(Cleavelanci  R.  Cross  ’03),  Daoiist,  Bald- 
win & Vrooman.  Offices  are  in  the  Mid- 
land Building.  Mr.  Vrooman  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1918.  He  was  assistant 
secretary  of  the  old  Civic  League  in 
1917  and  1918,  and  with  Raymond  Moley 
organized  the  Citizen’s  Bureau,  of  which 
he  was  secretary  in  1919  and  1920. 

’16— Paul  Williams  has  moved  to  De- 
troit, Mich.,  where  he  is  associated  with 
the  Arthur  Anderson  Accounting  Com- 
pany. 

— J'  Anthony  Humphreys  is  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
he  received  a graduate  fellowship  in  edu- 
cation. 

— James,  the  six-year-old  son  of  Pro- 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  E.  Cole,  recent- 
ly underwent  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis. He  is  making  a splendid  recovery. 

^ ’19,  aiao-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W. 
Paker  ( have  returned  to  ^ ^ 
Cleveland  and  are  living  at  1325  V^est 
85th  Street.  Mr.  Baker,  after  applying 
research  methods  to  poultry  production, 
has  resumed  his  position  as  teacher  of  h'i 
chemistry  at  West  High.  Young  Wallace  , 
James  Baker,  who  at  present  shows  prom-  ‘ 
ise  of  being  a track  man,  now  helps  the 
Bakers  greet  their  friends  in  their  new 
home. 

’20 — Helen  Paulison  is  dubious  about 
the  outcome  of  the  N R A and  is  just  an- 
other recruit  in  the  vast  army  of  the  un- 
employed. She  reports  too  much  vaca- 
tion and  has  returned  to  Oberlin  for  re- 
pairs— mental,  spiritual  and  physical. 

’20 — John  Landis  was  crowned  the  new 
Oberlin  Golf  Club  champion  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  15,  when  he  defeated 
Guy  Throner  ’14  9-8  in  the  thirty-six  hole 
final. 

m'20 — Mrs.  Grace  B.  Daviess,  mother 
of  Grace  B.  Daviess,  died  September  24. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Moyer 
arrived  at  Shanghai,  China,  September 
26.  Mr.  Moyer  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  1932-33  furlough  studying  at  Cornell. 

m’23 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Norman  Craig 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  Frances  Elizabeth  Craig  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  Dr.  Craig  is  associated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

’23,  ’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Emery 
(E.  Louise  Hyde)  and  small  son,  Billy, 
have  returned  to  Buenos  Aires. 

’24 — ^Jean  Timberman  drove  home  for  a 
couple  of  months  last  spring,  leaving  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  March  earthquake  and  ar- 
riving in  the  Ohio  River  flood.  She  took 
the  hint  and  stayed  away  just  long 
enough  to  see  spring  really  come  again. 

She  is  now  back  in  Santa  IVIonica  dispen- 
sing French  in  the  High  School.  Between 
classes  she  enjoys  a sniff  of  sea  air  on  the 
balcony  or  even  a glimpse  of  Cataline  be- 
yond the  bay.  (Just  one  more  California 
booster!),  jean  stopped  in  Bartlesville, 

OkI.a.,  10  visit  Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  h..  Kcitlt 
Hatheway  (Grace  Lockwood  ex-c'24)  and 
their  three  adorable  boys. 

'24,  '28— "We  (C.  Gilmore  M'arner  and 
IDorothea  Schaffner  Warner)  have  just 
returned  from  liiree  very  interesting  years 
of  teaching  at  the  .\mericau  University 
at  Cairo,  F.gyiit.  During  those  three 
years  tve  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
travel  in  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Near 
East.  Mr.  W’arucr  tvas  fortunate  to  get 
an  .appointment  as  teticher  of  dramatics 
at  C'entral  High  School,  C'leveland.  \^  bile 
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in  I’rofossors  llubbnrd  and  Horton 

visited  us  am!  we  just  missed  seeing  Mr. 
Ward  last  winter.  We  have  no  home  ad- 
dress in  Cleveland  yet,  but  our  friends 
can  easily  find  us  through  Central  High.” 

’25 — Arthur  I..  \\’illiains  gave  a talk 
on  October  3 on  “A  Comparison  of  the 
English  and  American  School  Systems 
with  especial  attention  to  Music,”  before 
the  Ashland  Rotary  Club.  He  was  the 
jiuest  of  Louis  E.  Pete,  director  of  music 
in  the  Ashland  schools  and  president  of 
the  Ohio  Music  Education  Association. 

*25 — Chin  L.  Chiao  retired  from  the 
Shansi  faculty  and  is  now  secretary  to  the 
ailvisorv  board  of  the  National  Mint.  L.  P. 
Chiao  m'29,  dean  of  studies,  and  K.  M. 
Wu  m’31  are  temporarily  carrying  the  ad- 
ministrative work  in  addition  to  their 
own  work  until  a successor  to  Mr.  Chiao 
is  found. 

'26.  ’28 — Clarence  John  f Jack)  Am- 
stiitz  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
J.  Amstutz  (Virginia  M.  Seckel)  on  Sep- 
tember 5. 

’26 — Franklin  L.  Yocom  is  again  lead- 
ing the  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Men’s  Chorus 
and  is  continuing  to  make  himself  a very 
valuable  citizen. 

c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  E.  Croxton 
(Virginia  White).  Jack  aged  four  and 
Tommy  aged  two  are  living  on  a farm 
near  Lake  James,  Angola.  Indiana. 
“Life  is  busy,  interesting  and  not  too 
hard.  As  a personal  shopper  from  Wolf 
and  Dessaner’s  at  Ft.  Wayne,  I (Vir- 
ginia) am  getting  some  experience  in 
merchandising  and  keeping  close  touch 
with  my  home  and  family  at  the  same 
time.  A week-end  at  the  Century  of 
Progress  before  Nov.  i is  our  only  plan 
for  a vacation.” 

’27 — \’irginia  Van  Fossan.  alumnae  sec- 
retarv  of  Flora  Stone  Mather  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  returned  in 
September  from  the  Timberline  Ranch  at 
Holbrook,  Ariz.,  where  she  spent  the  sum- 
mer. were  so  far  away  from  the 

world.”  she  said,  “that  when  we  reached 
the  railroad  station  we  asked  what  all 
the  Blue  Eagles  were  for.  N R A had 
dawned  since  we  left  the  East.  But  the 
Navajo  Indians  all  clank  with  jewelry, 
and  are  all  driving  cars  because  thev  are 
now  getting  21  cents  a hundred  for  their 
wool,  which  used  to  bring  them  4 cents  a 
hundred.” 

c'27,  m’33 — Harold  E.  Cook  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  piano  at  Bucknell 
I niversity.  He  formerly  taught  at 
Franklin  College. 

'27— Margaret  Noss  spent  twelve  weeks 
last  summer  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  Tuscaloosa.  She  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  technical  laboratory  of  the 
E.  I.  DuPont  Co. 

'27 — David  L.  Dial  is  a resident  in 
pathology-  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Lancaster,  Pa.,  this  year.  He  keeps 
busy,  is  still  learning  and  is  having  a 
fairl}-^  good  time  now  and  then. 

’27 — Leona  Massoth  is  living  at  the  In- 
ternational House,  1414  East  59th  Street, 
Chicago.  She  is  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Service  Administration  on  the  L.  L.  S. 
Fellowship. 

’28 — “f)ne  of  the  nicest  things  about 
living  in  New  York,”  say  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Millard  (Ruth  Tracy),  “is  that 
practically  everybody  you  know  turns  up 


sometime  or  other.”  During  the  past 
few  months  the  Millards  have  seen  the 
following  Oberlin  people:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

'Pom  Gurney  ’27  (Alice  Kerschner  ’28), 
Roma  Sexton  Gurney  ’25,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Longnecker  ’28  (Helen  Edtly  ’27), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rol>ert  Van  Houten  (Mar- 
tha Tucklev  ’28),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts Rugh  ’26  (Harriette  Sheldon  ’27), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W^illard  Almy  (Betty 
Humes  ’28)  and  young  Bill,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M'eston  T.  Buddington  (Ruth  Bliss 
’26),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daryl  J^ayton  c’28 
(Peggy  W'ood  c'28),  Jerry  McCord  ’28, 
Hilda  Humes  ’26  and  Marian  Thompson 
’28.” 

’28 — Elizabeth  Ycend  was  married  Sep- 
tember 6 in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  to  James  G. 
Mevers  of  New  ^'ork  and  a graduate  of 
Colgate  University.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mevers 
are  both  teaching  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. I'heir  address  is  45  Christopher  St., 
New  York  City. 

c’28 — Elizabeth  Stuart  is  teaching  piano 
and  organ  in  Redfield,  South  Dakota. 
She  is  really  quite  busy  in  spite  of  the 
Depression;  she  plays  for  church  services, 
directs  the  choirs  and  also  does  lots  of 
accompanying. 

’28 — Ladley  Husted  is  completing  his 
graduate  work  in  botany  at  the  L'niver- 
sity  of  Virginia  where  he  holds  a four- 
year  fellowship. 

’28 — Miss  Dorothea  Louise  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Gil- 
bert of  Princeton,  Indiana,  and  Louis  S. 
Peirce  were  married  at  Princeton  Gar- 
dens, the  home  of  the  bride,  on  October 
21.  Mrs.  Peirce  was  graduated  from 
Ward  Belmont  in  1928  and  from  the 
Univ'ersity  of  Illinois  in  1931  and  is  a 
member  of  Gamma  Phi  Beta.  Mr.  Peirce, 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Peirce  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1931.  He  was 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  and  is  a member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Mr.  Peirce  is  at  present 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Tolies, 
Hogsett  & Ginn,  Cleveland. 

’28 — Arline  Horning,  who  is  still  teach- 
ing German  and  taking  care  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  Ebenezer,  N.  Y.,  High 
School,  attended  library  school  at  Syra- 
cuse University  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion. 

ex’28 — Katherine  Affelder  is  faring  ap- 
proximately the  same  under  the  N R A 
as  B.  D.  She  spent  last  year  at  New 

York  University  where  she  received  a 
Master’s  degree  in  sociolog\*  in  June.  This 
vear  Katherine  has  registered  towards  a 
Ph.D.  at  'Feachers  College  and  will  major 
in  personnel  and  guidance.  Her  plans 
are  quite  indefinite,  but  she  has  several 
irons  in  the  fire.  Slie  is  slill  actively 
interested  in  the  comparatively  untouched 
field  of  vocational  and  social  adjustment 
of  the  blind  and  the  partially  seeing,  and 
is  at  present  conducting  several  projects 
along  the  lines  of  vocational  guidance 
for  such  persons.  This  research  takes 
her  occasionally  to  such  places  as  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Ilarrisburg  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Otherwise,  Katherine  can  be 
found  in  New  York  City  at  loi  West 
58th  Street,  where  she  will  be  verv'  happy 
to  hear  from  other  Oberlinites. 

’28 — James  S.  Clark  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  Michigan  Slate  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  where  he  is  studying 
English  and  education.  He  hopes  to  re- 


ceive his  teacher’s  life  certificate  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  He  also  adds,  “Whether 
I shall  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  the 
pedagogic  art  is  for  the  future  to  reveal. 
I would  prefer  not  to  spend  the  rest  of 
mv  life  in  search  for  a beginning  to  such 
a career.  Hence  the  training  activities. 

c’28 — Hugli  ^\'illiamson  is  beginning 
his  fourth  year  at  Flora  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, Red  Springs,  N.  C.,  as  dean  of 
the  school  of  music.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson spent  the  first  half  of  the  sum- 
mer teaching  in  the  summer  school  at 
Flora  Macdonald  College  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson spent  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer continuing  her  study  of  voice  with 
Oscar  Seagle  at  the  Seagle  Colony  at 
Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Williamson 
studied  with  Edwin  Hughes  in  New 
York  City. 

’28,  c’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Kenneth 
Holt  (Eleanor  Andrews)  are  located  at 
99  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
where  Mr.  Holt  is  w’orking  for  a degree 
in  the  School  of  Sacred  Music,  Union 
Seminary. 

’29 — A son,  Norman  Story,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kathel  B.  Kerr  on 
August  6.  Mr.  Kerr  has  been  appointed 
for  his  second  year  as  instructor  in  zo- 
ology at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

ex’29 — David  P.  Simpson,  Jr.,  died  in 
Oberlin  September  29.  He  is  survived  by 
his  father,  David  P.  Simpson  ’92,  princi- 
pal of  V’est  High  School,  Cleveland;  two 
sisters.  Elizabeth  H.  ’22  of  Cleveland  and 
Alice  H.  ’24  of  Honolulu;  and  a brother, 
Donald  L.  ’19,  Oberlin.  His  mother, 
Clara  Little  Simpson,  died  in  1926. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel 
(Dorothy  Hope)  have  returned  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Michel  is  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  the  engineering 
department  at  Yale.  The  Michels  lost 
their  ten-months’  old  son  on  September  25. 

’29,  ’30 — 7'he  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Tucklev  to  Dr.  Lester  R.  Edd>  took  place 
September  15  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  bride  was 
attended  by  her  sister,  Edith  S.  Tuckley 
'27  as  maid  of  honor.  The  bridesmaids 
were  S.  Alice  Stirling  ’29  and  Mary  Lois 
Hauschildt  ’29.  Among  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Tuckley  ’34  and  Dr.  John 
E.  Longnecker,  Jr..  ’28.  Other  Oberlin- 
ites present  were  Mrs.  Helen  Eddy  Long- 
necker ’27  and  Lois  Eddy  ’32,  sisters  of 
the  groom;  Mrs.  Martha  Tuckley  Van 
Houten  ’28,  Marcella  Spahr  ’28.  Eleanor 
Oldenberg  ex’34,  Mrs.  Minnie  Hart  Vogt 
ex’30  and  Robert  T.  Williams  ’35. 

Dr.  Eddy  is  a graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College  and  is  now  an  interne 
at  ('range  Memorial  Hospital,  Orange, 
N.  J.  Mrs.  Eddy  is  teaching  art  in  the 
Junior  high  school  in  Irvington.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Eddy  are  residing  at  1033 
Stuyvesant  Avenue,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Heerer 
(Beatrice  Ralston)  spent  another  pleasant 
summer  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr. 
Heeler  continued  his  graduate  study  at 
Cornell  University.  They  have  found 
Ithaca  quite  a rendevous  for  Oberlinites 
which  always  adds  to  “Bea’s”  enjoyment, 
at  least.  Sfr.  Fleeter  is  principal  of 
schools  at  Summervilla,  Pa.  Tiie  Heeters’ 
last  trip  to  Oberlin  was  in  June. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  E.  Kydd 
of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  have  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Helen 
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Ruth,  to  Mr.  Richarci  A.  Belford,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Belford  of  Rocky 
River,  Ohio.  Mr.  Belford  is  a graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

’29 — Alfred  W.  Downes  was  married 
September  8 in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  to 
Ruth  Wagener,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the 
class  of  1933.  Dr.  Downes  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1932  and  now  holds  a position 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  national  Carbide 
Co.  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

^29 — Donald  Rogers  is  entering  his  sec- 
ond year  as  graduate  student  in  botany 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  where  he  holds 
an  assistantship  in  botany. 

ex’29 — Rebekah  Wilson  was  married  to 
Arthur  H.  Mershon,  Jr.,  September  15. 
Mr.  Mershon  is  a graduate  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
couple  are  living  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
where  the  groom  is  physical  director  in 
Lincoln  Center. 

»29 — Walter  Phillips  is  continuing  his 
graduate  work  in  botany  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  where  he  holds  a university 
scholarship. 

’29,  ^31 — This  note  comes  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  Gay  (Dorothy  Zannoth)  : 
*‘Dear  Everybody:  Yes,  we  were  married 
June  13  (not  Friday)  and  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Oberlin  and  Detroit.  About  Sep- 
tember 14  we  migrated,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, to  the  prairie.  We  are  now  very 
comfortably  located  at  904  South  Sixth 
Street,  Champaign,  111.  Merrill  is  teach- 
ing economics  here  at  the  University  and 
also  working  toward  his  doctorate,  while 
Dorothy  is  keeping  house  and  auditing  a 
course  at  the  U.  Our  house  always  has 
the  latch  string  out  for  an  Oberlinite,  so 
don’t  anybody  come  to,  or  go  through, 
this  town  without  looking  us  up.” 

’29 — Dolores  Bonnadine  \^^^ard  arrived 
July  17  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sterling  Ward  (Dolores  Buck),  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

’29 — Emma  L.  Schoonover  spent  six  weeks 
at  library  school  at  Chautaqua,  N.  Y., 
last  summer  and  saw  many  Oberlinites 
while  there.  She  is  still  teaching  Latin 
and  math  at  Waterford,  Ohio,  and  is 
glad  to  have  a job  even  if  the  salary  is 
doubtful. 

’29 — Margaret  I.  Bane  has  the  same  old 
job  teaching  English  and  dramatics  in 
the  high  school  at  Connellsville,  Pa.  She 
spent  her  vacation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  where  she  is  working  toward 
the  Master’s  degree. 

’30~A  son,  John  Dudley  Barnard,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  P.  Bar- 
nard of  Oak  Park,  111.,  on  September  26. 
The  baby  is  a grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  Barnard  ’98  (Clara  L.  Dudley 
’98). 

’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce 
(Helen  D.  Cooper)  have  moved  from 
Lakewood  to  157  Atlas  Street,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

’30 — Frances  A.  Forbes  was  married 
May  31  to  Harvey  M.  Vollrath,  a grad- 
uate of  Colorado  Agricviltural  College. 
Mr.  Vollrath  is  county  agent  for  the  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Service,  his  county 
being  the  Island  of  Kauai.  The  couple 
are  at  home  at  Box  427  Liluie,  Kauai, 
T.  II . 

»30 — A son,  John  Evans  Austin,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Austin 
(Genevieve  Hunt)  on  September  16. 


’32 — Alvin  V.  Beatty  is  entering  the 
second  year  of  a four-year  fellowship  in 
botany  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

’30 — John  F.  Adams  is  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  plant  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

’30 — Elton  S.  Cook  received  his  Ph.D. 
in  chemistry  at  Vale  last  June.  He  is 
back  in  New  Haven  this  year  doing  re- 
search and  a little  teacliing  at  an  almost 
invisible  stipend. 

’30 — Clark  Russell  Lawrence  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Miner  (Red)  Law- 
rence June  5. 

’30 — Marjorie  Estabrook  has  made  her 
exit  and  now  Mrs.  David  H.  Thomas  has 
taken  her  place.  The  deed  was  done  on 
the  night  of  September  16  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Warren,  Ohio. 
*‘Bitty”  von  Wenck  ’30  and  Mary  Mar- 
garet Rhodes  ’30  were  in  the  bridal  party 
and  Bobbie  Hill  ’31  was  also  in  attend- 
ance. The  groom  is  a graduate  of  Adel- 
bert  College,  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  is  now  associated  with  the  Sunlight 
Electrical  Company  in  Warren. 

For  their  wedding  trip  the  couple  mo- 
tored to  Toronto,  Thousand  Islands,  Sar- 
anac Lake,  Lake  Placid,  and  through  the 
White  Mountains  to  Boston  where  they 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Gris- 
wold ’31  (Bonnie  Boone  Day  ’30)  and 
thence  to  New  York  City  and  Washing- 
ton. 

They  expect  to  continue  their  travels 
this  fall  on  bicycles  (true  to  the  Oberlin 
tradition!)  but  will  be  home  almost  any 
evening  to  Oberlin  visitors  at  406  Rose- 
lawn  N.  W.,  Warren,  Ohio. 

’31 — Ida  May  Flickinger  is  enjoying 
her  first  experience  in  the  South.  “Cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  shipping  indus- 
tries are  all  so  fascinating  when  viewed 
first  hand.  The  Texas  skies  can  not  be 
beaten  for  beauty.  A swim  at  Galveston 
in  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  under  a full 
moon — and  you  soon  forget  depression. 
However,  I miss  the  beautiful  fall  coloring 
of  the  Oberlin  foliage  and  the  cool 
breezes.  Texas  is  wonderful,  but  I hope 
that  Fate  returns  me  to  my  northern 
friends  soon.  Sorry  to  say  we  have  not 
joined  the  N R A,  so  frequently  work 
long  hours.  As  a social  worker,  I find 
the  needs  great  and  demanding,  but  the 
results  satisfying.” 

’31 — Elizabeth  S.  Hanson  is  getting  a 
big  “thrill”  from  studying  again,  this 
time  at  Andover-Newton  Theological 
Seminary.  The  M.  R.  E.  degree  is  only 
incidental.  She  is  also  working  at  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Jamaica  Plain 
and  finds  herself  kept  busy  with  club 
work.  Elizabeth’s  address  is  Chase 
House,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

’31 — Margaret  J.  Magee  is  teaching 
literature  in  the  Hannah  Penn  Junior 
High  School  in  York,  Pa.  She  returned 
recently  from  a trip  to  Europe  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple’s College.  The  tour  was  directed  by 
S.  A.  Matthieson. 

’31 — Mardie  Andrews  has  become 
something  of  a farmer,  or  farmerette,  un- 
der the  N R A.  She  has  spent  most  of 
the  time  working  on  her  father’s  truck 
farm  and  has  come  to  feel  more  at  home 
in  a pair  of  overalls  than  in  one  of  these 
new  “slithery”  dresses!  Her  family  have 
“staged  their  own  back-to-lhc-farm 
movement,”  and  Mardie’s  address  is  now 
Route  2,  Huntington,  Indiana. 


’31 — The  engagement  of  Ruth  H.  Cross 
to  W.  L.  Utley  has  been  announced.  Mr. 
Utley  was  graduated  from  Purdue  in 
1929. 

’31,  ex’3i— Mary  Katheryn  Jordan  and 
Robert  D.  Reed  were  married  September 
16  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Bay  Vil- 
lage, Ohio.  Mary  Louise  Miller  ’31  of 
Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  was  the  bride’s 
only  attendant.  An  organ  recital  by 
Elizabeth  Strattion  c’33  preceded  the 
service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  are  at  home 
at  1326  Edanola  Avenue,  Lakewood. 

c’31 — James  Thrasher  is  teaching  in 
the  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

’31.  ’33— We  have  heard  that  Bert  and 
Loomis  Laird  are  running  some  of  their 
dad’s  stores  for  him. 

c’3 1— Margaret  Kluge  is  head  of  the 
school  music  department  at  Morningside 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 

’31 — Muriel  Warren  is  now  on  the  last 
lap  of  her  fellowship  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  She  expects  to 
graduate  in  January. 

’31 — The  following  was  received  from 
Donald  T.  Dixon:  “My  father  passed 

away  on  June  30.  I am  carrying  on  the 
insurance  business  which  he  had  built 
up  over  a period  of  30  to  40  years  in  his 
name,  Harry  G.  Dixon.  I write  all 
kinds  of  insurance,  and  like  the  business 
very  much.  I am  not  married  yet,  but 
am  seriously  interested  in  a fine  young 
lady.  Greetings  to  all  fellow-alumni.” 
’31 — Roger  Clapp  is  still  studying  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 

’31 — Helen  Winder  has  started  her  sec- 
ond year  of  teaching  mathematics  at  the 
Mt.  Victory,  Ohio,  High  School. 

’31 — Jared  H.  Ford  is  teaching  fresh- 
man chemistry  and  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  this  year. 
His  address  is  807  Nevada,  Urbana,  111. 

’31 — “Under  the  N R A this  particular 
alumnus  (J.  Newell  Stannard)  finds  the 
tenor  of  his  economic  life  exactly  the 
same  as  before — except  that  he  gets  less 
pay  for  the  same  job.  Nevertheless, 
courage  is  what  we’re  supposed  to  exhi- 
bit and  ‘do  our  part.’  One  wouldn’t  see 
the  direct  benefit  of  all  this,  but  I’ve  done 
m}'’  part  by  raising  the  potential  spending 
power  of  the  Stannard  tribe  by  one.  The 
girl  is  Miss  Grace  Kingsley  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. — and  Rochester  University, 
but  you  would  embarrass  us  very 
much  if  you  asked  fwhen  the  spending 
would  be  done  in  this  augmented  fashion. 
Oh,  yes.  I happen  to  be  a co-author  of 
an  article  in  the  coming  number  of  the 
Journal  of  General  Physiolo^\  It’s  just 
about  some  apparatus  we  built.” 

’32 — Robert  W.  L.  Mark  has  entered 
his  second  year  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  where  he  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  religion.  His  New  \ork  address 
is  600  West  122nd  Street. 

’32 — Helen  E.  Mathews  has  charge  of 
the  Maumee,  Ohio,  branch  of  the  Lucas 
County  Library  system.  She  enjoyed  very 
much  her  course  in  library  science  at 
Western  Reserve  last  year. 

c’32 — Although  the  N R A did  not  do 
it  for  him,  Robert  A.  Melcher  is  gla<l 
to  report  that  he  finally  has  a job.  ^ He 
is  teaching  school  music,  ear  training 
and  sight  singing,  violin  and  wind  in- 
struments at  Ohio  Northern  University. 
He  also  comlucts  the  Universilv  band  and 
orchestra  and  has  violin  classes  in  the 
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public  schools.  This  of  course  me.ins  a 
tremeiulously  heavy  leachinp;  schedule — 
33  hours  a week  in  ail,  but  Robert  is  en- 
joying his  teaching  tlioroughly  and  is 
very  happy  to  finally  have  a job.  His 
new  address  is  409  S.  Johnson  St.,  Ada, 
Ohio. 

c’32 Ora  Mae  Haird  and  Rol>crt  J. 

Connors  were  married  August  26  at  the 
Rectory,  Lapeer,  Mich.  The  couple  are 
at  home  at  the  Connors  Apts.,  Lapeer, 
Mich. 

»j2 — Yip  Shuen  Chan  has  been  studying 
in  the  department  of  economics  at  Colum- 
bia University  since  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin. 

— Edna  McLaren  is  studying  at 
Western  Reserve  this  winter. 

ex’32 — The  engagement  of  Mary  Jane 
Tvler  and  John  Erb,  instructor  at  Ohio 
State  University,  was  announced  recently. 
The  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  the 
spring.  “Ty”  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  in  1932  and  is  now  at  the  Columbus 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

— Marian  E.  Lott  is  quite  busy  teach- 
ing three  7B  arithmetic  classes  and  a class 
of  7B  English  at  the  Park  Junior  High 
School,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  “for,”  she  adds 
“Cupid  strikes  even  teachers  now  and 
then  in  our  system  and  thus  helps  the 
newer  teacher.  Besides,  I have  a night 
class  of  French  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
several  other  students  who  are  earnestly 
pursuing  hobbies  and  can  afford  a pri- 
vate tutor.  Add  to  this  a Girl  Reserve 
club  of  about  sixty  members,  a primary 
church  group  of  about  twenty  youngsters 
between  six  and  nine  years  of  age,  and 
membership  and  offices  in  a church  fo- 
rum, the  church  board  of  education,  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  group,  and  worst  of  all,  a 
weekly  contract  bridge  club. 

“Vacations?  Mine  was  partly  spent  at 
Chicago  where  I was  guest  of  Henrietta 
Henoch  ex’34  who  graduated  from  the 
Evanston  Art  School.  I also  enjoyed  a 
house  party  at  the  lake  with  Edna  Mc- 
Laren ’32,  Dorothy  Niehus  '32,  Susan 
Richardson  ex’33  and  Audrey  Gray 
ex-c’33.” 

’32,  m’32 — Mrs.  Yone  Takeuchi  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
Mitsu,  to  Mr.  Tadaaki  Hara  on  August 
14.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hara’s  address  is 
in  care  Rev.  J.  H.  Bennett,  Higashi- 
Machi,  Tottori,  Japan. 

’32 — Catharine  M.  Brown  is  teaching 
commercial  work — typing,  shorthand, 
bookkeeping — and  some  English  classes 
in  the  high  school  at  Archbold.  Ohio. 
She  also  does  the  office  work  in  the 
high  school  and  helps  with  all  school 
activities.  Her  superintendent,  Ray- 
mond L.  Lorton,  is  an  Oberlin  graduate, 
Class  of  1916. 

c’32 — Rosa  Palm  has  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  music  supervisor  in  Dov'er,  Del- 
aware. 

’32 — Robert  Wilkins  is  an  assistant  in 
the  library  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

’32 — Robert  Oltman  is  continuing  his 
graduate  work  in  botany  and  his  assist- 
antship  in  plant  physiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

^32 — Herbert  Clough  writes;  “Oh,  yes, 
we  have  the  N R A here  too,  and  by  that 
I mean  I am  now  working — yes,  work- 
clerk  in  a grocery  store!  I have 
lost  most  of  the  ‘spare  tire*  which  has 
been  accumlating  around  my  waist  dur- 
ing a year  of  idleness. 


“I  was  very  happy,  as  were  the  rest 
of  the  Springfield  alumni,  to  see  Dr.  Bohn 
when  he  visited  us  in  October.  This 
was  the  first  get-together  of  our  section 
which  I hav’e  been  able  to  attend,  and  1 
shan’t  miss  any  more  of  them,  believe 
me ! 

“I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Gordon  MacRae  *31  who  was  on  his  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  a job  in  Chicago. 
He  was  in  town  for  only  twenty  minutes 
but  we  talked  a week’s  worth. 

“My  cousin,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Spooner  (Bessie 
Singleton  ’23)  is  living  with  us  and  at- 
tended the  get-together  with  me.” 

’32 — Laura  Richards  who  received  her 
Master’s  degree  from  the  Smith  College 
School  of  Social  Service  last  August,  has 
a position  with  the  Service  Bureau  for 
^^’’omen  under  the  Illinois  Emergency  Re- 
lief Commission. 

’32 — Emma  J.  Fanning  is  teaching  phy- 
sical education  again  this  year  at  the 
Wellsville,  N.  Y..  High  School.  Her 
new  address  is  3 Piper  Place,  Wellsville. 

c’32 — Marian  Eberwine  advises  us 
that  “the  N R A hasn’t  reached  the  mu- 
sician yet!  Part  of  mv  summer  was  made 
pleasant  by  the  fact  that  I could  accom- 
pany the  Lakeside  Mixed  Quartet,  the 
members  of  which  were  from  the  West- 
minster Choir  School.  The  summer  was 
further  gladdened  by  seeing  so  many 

Oberlin  friends  at  Lakeside.  Just  now 
I have  five  piano  pupils.” 

c’32 — In  spite  of  the  depression  Lucille 
Lee  and  a friend  have  decided  to  open 
a studio  and  try  their  luck.  It  is  called 
the  Lee  School  of  Music  and  is  located 
at  2800  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to 
build  up  a large  music  center  on  the 
Heights.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  fiv’-e 
weeks  and  the  girls’  hopes  are  high  even 
though  finances  are  low. 

Lucille  is  also  taking  lessons  again  with 
Professor  Eisenberger  and  is  working 
hard  preparing  some  recital  programs  and 
a concerto  to  play  with  the  Clev'eland 
Symphony  this  coming  spring.  Her  new 
home  address  is  1694  Coventry  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  and  she  would  be 
glad  to  see  any  of  her  Oberlin  friends 
there  or  at  her  studio. 

’32 — The  wedding  of  V.  Ruth  Rouda- 
bush  and  George  B.  Elliott  took  place 
September  16.  Mr.  Elliott  was  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  with  the  Class 
of  1931.  He  is  employed  in  the  Actu- 
arial Department  of  the  Fidelitv  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
are  living  at  7297  Guilford  Road,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa. 

’32 — Antoinette  Claypoole  is  teaching 
sixth  grade  in  her  home  town,  Troy, 
Ohio. 

’32 — “The  N R A hasn’t  helped  this 
unemployed  ‘would-be’  school  teacher 
(Minnie  Winder)  yet,  and  I’m  still  at 
home.” 

’32 — Margaret  M.  Glessner  has  had 
a position  in  the  office  of  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  since  the  first  of  September. 

’32 — Here’s  some  good  news  from 
Robert  M.  Largent:  “N  R A — not  faring 
so  well;  joli — same  (a  good  one);  plans 
— many;  wives — none;  chihlren — none ; 
vacations — none  since  I left  school  (steady 
work)  ; trips  to  come — by  the  score,  I 
hope;  Oberlin  — the  greatest  place  on 
earth.” 


’32 — Marian  F.  Siddall  completc<l  the 
work  for  a Master’s  degree  in  religious 
education  at  'Feachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  in  August  and  is  now  educa- 
tional secretary  at  the  Philadelphia  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  She  finds  the  work  in  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  women’s  department 
exceedingly  interesting,  part  of  her  work 
being  to  carry  on  an  educational  pro- 
gram in  World  Fellowship  and  Public 
Affairs  with  both  the  employed  and  un- 
employed. Marian’s  new  address  is 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  1800  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ex-c’33 — Margaret  Fi.ske,  a member  of 
the  senior  class  at  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, is  one  of  the  41  students  in  her 
class  who  have  been  admitted  to  study 
for  honors  during  the  current  academic 
year.  Miss  Fiske  will  do  her  honors 
work  in  the  history  of  art. 

k’33 — Helen  Reynolds  and  Richard  M. 
Timms  were  married  in  Elyria,  Ohio, 
on  October  21.  Mr.  Timms  attended  Ohio 
University. 

ex-c’33 — Campbell  Hamilton  is  very 
busy  this  fall  with  a large  number  of 
piano  pupils. 

ex-c’33 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rasmus  Han- 
sen of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  have  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Marthe  Elizabeth  to  Elmer  C.  Phillips  on 
June  24.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a graduate  of 
Western  Reserve  Law  School. 

ex-c’34 — Mildred  G.  Ragent  has  en- 
tered the  freshman  class  of  the  School 
of  Nursing  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity' in  Cleveland. 


VARSITY  LUXCH 
The  popular  ealiii^  place  for 
students  and  alumni 
35  AA'est  College  Street 


J.  L.  EDAYARDS 
30  E.  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLECxE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


At  Your  Service 
CAxAirUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  St. 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg,  Seattle,  Wash. 


“Planned  Recovery” 

— Applied  to  Your  Personal  Affairs 

TF  YOU  are  like  most  thoughtful  men,  you 
-^have  made  your  will  and  carry  life  insurance. 
But  have  you  organized  your  financial  affiairs 
into  a well-knit  estate  plan  for  the  future  ben- 
efit of  your  family? 

Such  a plan  calls  for  the  consideration  as  a 
unit  of  all  the  money  and  other  property  one 
expects  to  leave,  and  for  the  setting  up  of  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  the  principal  and 
the  payment  of  income  to  beneficiaries. 

May  we  discuss  such  a plan  with  you? 


Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


